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CHAPTER    I. 

HAKRY    IN   PARK    STREET. 

Not  having  liorses  enough  for  Harborough 
or  Rugby,  or  one  of  the  less  ambitious  re- 
sorts frequented  by  the  soldier  officer  on 
leave,  Harry  Kingscote  naturally  drifted 
into  London.  Here  were  the  clubs  and 
theatres  to  be  visited,  smaller  and  more 
friendly  gatherings  around  the  five  o'clock 
tea  or  dinner-table,  and  thence  could  more 
easily  be  made  the  little  expeditions  for 
country  house  balls,  and  just  an  odd  mount 
with  hounds.  That  he  soon  found  his  way 
to  Park  Street  goes  without  saying. 

Not  that  he  was  egotistical,  or  suffered 
from   wounded    vanity,    yet    disappointed, 
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sore  at  heart,  he  was  at  this  moment  ex- 
actly in  a  condition  of  mind  which  rendered 
him  more  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  Mrs 
Falkner  than  he  had  hitherto  been. 

Free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  in- 
clinations, resolving  to  forget  the  girl 
whose  hand  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
win,  and  ready  to  throw  himself  into  what- 
ever distractions  London  oflfered,  it  was  no 
wonder  that,  while  he  drew  comfort  from 
her  smiles,  Mrs  Falkner  was  enabled  to 
throw  her  net  around  him  at  last.  And 
now  that  they  were  frequently  together, 
and  oftentimes  alone,  she  spoke  more  freely 
to  him  of  her  past,  made  him  the  confidant 
of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  sorrow 
of  her  life,  and,  while  she  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  her  husband  did  not  understand  her, 
expressed  vague  yearnings  for  the  love  and 
sympathy  which  had  been  denied  her  in 
her  married  life.  As  he  sat  on  some  seat, 
low  placed  by  her  side,  and  gazed  up  at 
and  into  the  depths  of  the  violet  eyes 
which  were  bent  upon  his  destruction,  it 
was  not  strange  that  his  heart  beat  quicker, 
and  that  admiration,  pity,  love  became 
merged  in  the  passion  for  possession  that 
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grew  up  in  him  ;  not  strange  that  a  crisis 
in  his  life  came  soon,  and  that,  returned 
from  the  theatre  late  one  night,  he  lingered 
over  their  parting  words,  while  he  held  her 
hand  in  his  ;  not  strange  that  his  eyes  met 
hers,  and  as  the  hot,  strong  love  of  the 
senses  swept  through  him  he  caught  her 
to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  with  one 
long  passionate  kiss. 

The  ice  had  been  broken  now,  all  barriers 
destroyed,  and  Kingscote  embarked  on  a 
career  he  had  never  imagined  himself 
pursuing.  Once  started,  however,  on  the 
downward  course,  he  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  it ;  and  the  while  he  put  aside  the 
code  of  duty  and  honour,  all  the  high  ideals 
he  had  formerly  looked  up  to,  he  drank 
ever  deeper  of  the  cup  of  Circe.  Eelations, 
friends,  the  claims  of  society,  were  set  at 
naught ;  he  lived  for  Violet  Falkner  only. 
To  be  with  her,  to  look  into  her  glorious 
eyes,  to  catch  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  and 
kiss  it  away  half  formed,  was  all  that  he 
seemed  to  care  for  now. 

That  they  met  in  the  mornings  in  Bond 
Street,  lunched  or  had  tea  together  in  Park 
Street,    if   not    at   some   more  secret  ren- 
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dezvous,  were  matters  of  everyday  recur- 
rence. Of  disloyalty  to  Mr  Falkner  he  made 
no  account,  for  indeed  lie  had  never  pretended 
to  be  his  friend,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
his  careless  indifference  was  but  reaping  its 
own  reward.  He  had  come  to  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  Squire  Western  type,  whose 
sporting  propensities  did  not  atone  for  his 
devotion  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  avoid- 
ing the  penalties  thereof;  yet  his  soul  re- 
volted against  the  secrecy,  the  baser  subter- 
fuges his  course  of  conduct  had  entailed 
upon  him. 

That  Mrs  Falkner's  name  and  that  of 
Harry  Kingscote  were  frequently  coupled 
together  at  the  clubs,  and  in  society,  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
the  following  conversation  portrays  the 
sentiments  of  his  friends  and  brother  officers 
on  the  subject, — 

"Tell  me,  is  there  anything  up  with 
Harry  Kingscote  ?  "  asked  Tom  Patterson  of 
John  Baskerville,  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
Club.  "  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out 
what's  come  to  the  boy  ;  he's  hardly  ever  at 
the  club,  seems  to  avoid  one  in  the  streets, 
never  went  to  the  Harborough  ball,  as  he 
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promised,   and   has   sent  both  his  hunters 
back  to  Norwich." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know,  Tommy  ?  Sad 
case ;  he's  completely  bewitched  by  that 
Mrs  Falkner.  He  is  always  hanging  round 
Park  Street,  or  taking  her  somewhere." 

"  But  I  suppose.  Jack,  the  leave  season 
will  end  all  this.  He  can't  take  her  down  to 
Norwich,  you  know — our  chief  would  make 
it  pretty  hot  for  him  if  he  did." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  have  seen 
worse  things  happen  in  my  time.  However, 
I'll  sound  him  soon  about  the  Regimental 
Chases,  and  see  if  that  gives  me  a  line."    . 

And  thus  the  world  talked,  and  the  lovers 
were  deaf  and  blind  to  all  but  what  con- 
cerned themselves. 

There  are,  however,  those  who,  whether 
from  an  evil  love  of  viewing  the  catastrophe 
they  have  caused,  or  from  a  mostly  simu- 
lated sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
society,  are  ever  ready  to  launch  the  missive, 
anonymous  or  otherwise,  which  usually  ends 
by  bringing  proceedings  of  this  kind  before 
the  public.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  Harry 
Kingscote  and  Mrs  Falkner  form  any  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 
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Not  once  or  twice  had  Mr  Falkner  been 
warned  by  letters  from  *^  well  -  wishers," 
when  it  came  to  pass  that,  goaded  by  more 
than  a  pointed  suggestion  of  what  he  might 
find  going  on  at  home,  he  bethought  him 
of  returning  at  an  unwonted  hour  from 
his  preprandial  whist  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club. 

Not  that  he  really  even  then  suspected 
his  wife,  or  believed  her  capable  of  going 
to  the  worst  extremity  of  falseness,  for  he 
deemed  her  too  proud,  too  fond  of  her 
position  in  society,  and  all  that  society 
meant  for  her,  to  sacrifice  herself  and  it 
for  a  love  he  imagined  her  incapable  of 
realising. 

But  this  evening  he  let  himself  noiselessly 
in.  With  footsteps  muffled  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  silently  grasped  the  handle 
of  the  door  outside.  The  instigated  feel- 
ings of  suspicion,  anger,  and  indignation 
grew"  stronger,  and  come  what  might,  he 
was  resolved  to  at  anyrate  terminate  that 
affair.  Let  us  look  inside  ;  on  the  right  of 
the  fireplace  stood  a  small  and  daintily  set 
tea-table,  the  silver  and  the  pale  pink  china 
faintly  reflecting  the  glow  shed  on  them  by 
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the  amber-coloured  lamp  shade.  In  the 
little  grate  the  fire  burnt  low,  but  the  em- 
bers were  hot  and  red.  And  there,  to  the 
left,  in  a  small  alcove,  upon  a  sofa,  just  near 
enough  to  catch  the  glow  and  warmth  of 
the  fire,  Mrs  Falkner  half  sat  and  half 
reclined.  At  her  side  and  facing  her,  his 
back  towards  the  door,  sat  Harry  Kingscote, 
and  had  bent  himself  lovingly  towards  her. 

He  was  no  coward,  yet  his  heart  leaped 
wildly  as  with  sudden  start  he  stood  and 
confronted  the  man  he  had  injured.  Still, 
with  an  instinct  that  was  loyal  to  her, 
he  kept  hold  of  the  hand  he  had  grasped 
within  his  own. 

The  woman  was  the  coolest,  and  seeing 
the  avalanche  that  impended,  found  time 
to  whisper,  "  Go,  I  will  write."  But  like 
one  who  falls  into  an  ambuscade,  and  con- 
fronted on  all  sides  by  unsuspected  foes,  is 
for  a  second  mute  of  tongue,  and  paralysed 
of  action,  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  or 
whence  carve  out  his  way,  so,  realising 
suddenly  the  ruin  and  dishonour  of  his 
home,  Kobert  Falkner  was  for  a  moment 
dazed ;  but  his  face  was  pale  with  passion, 
ghastly.     His   hands   and  fingers   twitched 
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convulsively.  Then,  with  an  evil  menace, 
as  his  lips  found  utterance,  he  reached  for 
Kingscote,  and  struck  out  wildly  at  him ; 
but  she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  threw 
herself  between  them,  crying  out,  "Not 
here,"  and  to  Harry,  "  Go,  I  beseech  you, 
go.  Fear  nothing ;  I  am  safe,  he  will  use 
no  violence  to  me." 

And  Harry,  as  he  passed  him,  added,  "She 
is  right — not  here.  I  will  have  it  out  with 
you  elsewhere.  You  know  where  you  can 
hear  of  me  always." 


CHAPTEE    11. 

WAITING   HER   ORDERS. 

Harry  hurried  to  his  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street  in  a  restless  state  of  uncertainty.  He 
must  not  miss  a  note  from  her  either  there 
or  at  the  club,  or  if  so  be  a  hostile  message 
from  her  husband.  Twice  did  he  traverse 
the  route  between  Jermyn  Street  and  his 
club  in  Piccadilly,  hurrying  past  or  avoid- 
ing conversation  with  the  few  he  came 
across. 

Then,  hastily  deciding  to  pack  and  be 
ready  for  any  emergency,  he  tumbled  a 
miscellaneous  quantity  of  clothes  into  a 
large  portmanteau,  and  leaving  directions 
that  any  note  whatever  should  at  once  be 
brought  up  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
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he  tied  his  white  tie,  and  dressed  for  dinner 
with  that  scrupulous  care  which  English 
gentlemen,  even  under  the  vilest  stress 
of  circumstances,  seldom  omit. 

You  may  have  had  a  facer  that  leaves 
you  *'  stone  broke,"  or  dissipates  the  balance 
at  your  banker's  ;  you  may  be  prophetically 
smarting  under  your  cross-examination  by 
a  Ballantine  next  day  in  a  case  that  will 
make  you  ridiculous  ;  the  disastrous  engage- 
ment of  your  son  to  one  of  the  leading  lights 
of  the  ballet  may  have  just  been  announced 
to  you,  but  nevertheless,  with  an  assumed 
indifference,  you  array  yourself  in  the 
orthodox  attire  of  black  and  white  which 
befits  the  aforesaid  meal. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Harry,  indeed 
he  felt  glad  of  the  distraction,  to  ascertain 
from  the  old  head -waiter  who  had  ordered, 
who  were  dining  alone,  and  if  any  of  his 
own  particular  corps  had  engaged  a  table 
there  that  night ;  and  hearing  that  places 
for  three  of  his  friends  had  been  retained, 
he  left  word  he  would  join  them  and  make 
up  a  party  of  four. 

Thoughtful  and  harassed  in  mind  at 
first,  his  spirits  rose  with  him  as  that  meal 
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progressed ;  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  his 
nature  asserted  itself,  the  careless  gaiety 
of  those  he  was  at  table  with,  fresh  from 
the  country  house  parties  and  the  hunting 
field,  and  bent  upon  a  lark  in  town,  was 
contagious.  And  while  he  drank  far  deeper 
than  for  him  was  usual,  he  put  aside  the 
question  of  the  morrow,  as  ever  and  anon  it 
rose  before  him. 

And  when  the  smoking-room  was  sought, 
his  confreres  averred  he  was  like  himself 
again,  "  quite  in  his  very  best  form." 

To  keep  the  ball  rolling,  to  follow  them 
from  theatre  to  Alhambra,  or  lose  himself 
in  some  wilder  escapade,  would  have  been 
what  he  most  desired ;  gambliog,  some- 
thing, anything  to  relieve  the  tension  of 
his  nerves,  until  that  note  arrived — and 
still  it  never  came.  Eestlessly  he  waited  in 
the  smoking-room,  and  took  up  the  papers 
and  laid  them  down,  and  wandered  from 
billiard-room  to  card-room,  and  back  again 
to  smoking-room  or  hall,  to  see  if  the  ex- 
pected missive  had  arrived.  Thus  mid- 
night found  him,  when  espying  a  tried  and 
ancient  friend,  he  seized  upon  him,  and 
taking  him  aside  to  an  unfrequented  corner 
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of  the  long  apartment,  he  determined  to 
broach  the  case  to  him,  and  ask  him  to 
stand  by  bim  if  required.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  begin ;  it  was  all  too  uncertain 
as  yet,  and  in  strictest  confidence  he  hesi- 
tated what  to  disclose,  as  he  sat  by  Arthur 
Berresford  in  the  wide  cushioned  ottoman 
that  filled  the  bay  window. 

"  Come,  what  is  wrong  with  you,  Harry  %  " 
said  the  tried  and  trusted  one.  "  Anything 
terrible,  absent  without  leave,  or  the  usual 
financial  difficulty  ? " 

^'Well,  no,"  said  Harry,  "not  this 
time." 

"Not  entangled  in  some  matrimonial 
scheme  ? "  queried  Berresford. 

"Not  quite  that,"  he  answered,  "but 
something  like  it.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all  I  dare." 

"Good  heavens,  Harry!"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  "it's  not  the  lady  in  Park  Street? 
Surely  to  goodness  you've  not  been  mad 
enough  to — to  promise  anything  ?  You're 
not  going  off  with  her  ? " 

"  That's  just  it,  Berresford  ;  and  besides 
this,  too,  I  may  have  to  fight.  That's  why 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you ;  and  you  will  see 
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me  through  the  affair  if  necessary  ?  But 
till  I  hear  more,  I  don't  know  how  matters 
stand  exactly." 

Berresford  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  while  he  slowly  rolled  his  cigar  be- 
tween his  palms,  then,  turning  to  his  friend, 
he  said, — 

"  You  know  I  would  give  you  all  the  help 
and  advice  I  could,  but  you  cannot  seriously 
ask  me  to  mix  myself  up  in  a  duel  nowa- 
days— not  that  I  think  that  contingency 
likely.  I  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  my 
commission,  for  one  thing ;  and  yours,  have 
you  thought  of  that  ?  " 

''  No,  Arthur  ;  why  should  I  ?  One  acts 
and  does  not  think  in  matters  of  this 
sort." 

"  But,  Harry,  what  makes  you  imagine 
he  will  call  you  out  %  It  seems  to  me  most 
unlikely.  More  than  that,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  he  hushed  up  the  matter 
altogether,  particularly  if  he  is  fond  of 
her,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
perhaps." 

"  He  has  none,  and  I  don't  think  he 
cares  much  about  her,"  answered  the 
other. 
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"  Then  he  will  probably  take  none  but 
legal  steps  in  the  matter,"  said  Berres- 
ford.  "  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  But 
give  me  some  further  details  to  go  by 
— not  more  than  you  like  to  tell  me, 
though." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  how  much  he 
is  aware  of  now,  or  since,  but  he  appeared 
to  me  dazed  for  a  moment — not  sure  of 
himself,  or  what  to  say.  Then  he  came  at 
me,  and  would  have  struck  me  where  I 
stood,  but  she  got  between  us,  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  and  called  me  to  go,  and 
that  I  need  not  fear  on  her  account ;  and 
I  saw,  as  I  left  the  room,  he  meant  no 
violence  towards  her,  whatever  other  line 
he  took.  So,  Arthur,  what  is  your  opinion 
now  ? " 

"I  think  just  this,  that  you  are  in  a 
most  awful  mess.  It  is  terrible,  Harry, 
but  where  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
others  is  at  stake,  it  is  difficult,  very,  for 
an  outsider  to  give  reliable  advice — not  that 
you'd  take  it  if  I  could.  And  besides  all 
this,  I  am  thoroughly  ignorant  of  these 
affairs ;  but  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  and  that  fight  you  must  (I  don't 
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think  it  likely,  mind),  I  am  sure  I  know 
the  man  who  would  see  you  through — 
Jack  Paunceford." 

"  1  seem  to  know  the  name,"  said 
Harry. 

"Yes,  he's  just  the  man  to  look  after 
you,"  proceeded  Arthur.  "He  was  'out' 
himself  once,  in  India,  years  gone  by." 

"  I  think  I  remember  hearing  something 
about  it,"  put  in  Harry;  "but  go  on  with 
the  story." 

"  Well,  I  recollect  him  joining  at  Um- 
balla.  I  was  stationed  there  then.  He 
was  such  a  good-looking,  cheery  chap,  and 
did  very  well  in  hussars — served  through 
the  mutiny,  too.  The  fellows  had  christened 
him  at  once  the  angel  hussar,  with  his 
boyish  face  and  innocent  blue  eyes,  but 
the  women  spoilt  him,  and  he  went  off 
with  some  colonel's  wife." 

"  And  then  ?  "  queried  Harry. 

"  Well,  the  colonel  called  him  out,  and 
wounded  him  slightly,  and  then  he  ex- 
changed to  a  corps  where  the  seniors,  most 
of  them  married,  would  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  him  or  her.  He  sold  out 
shortly  after ;  but  I  heard  of  him  since  in 
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the  Franco-Prussian  war,  doing  good  service 
for  the  French." 

"  And  he  lives  at  Eugby  now,  doesn't  he, 
Arthur?" 

*'  Yes,  all  alone,  hunting  and  dealing;  but 
if  it  comes  to  fighting,  he's  your  man,  and 
he  would  like  it,  too." 

"  All  right,"  said  Harry ;  ''  thanks  ever 
so  many.  You  will  see  or  hear  from  me 
by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

At  his  rooms  Harry  found  the  note. 

"  I  cannot  write  much  to-night,  my 
darling  Harry,  my  Harry — only  a  line. 
You  will  not  desert  me  ?  Though  I  have 
the  choice — he  gave  me  the  choice  between 
him  and  you — and  I  would  give  up  every- 
thing for  you.  Whatever  it  was  before, 
life  would  be  intolerable  with  him  now. 
I  shall  go  down,  anyway,  to  the  Grand 
at  Brighton  to-morrow,  alone,  and  we 
could  go  over  by  Newhaven.  But,  Harry, 
I  give  you  your  choice  too,  and  if  you 
really  love  me — but  there,  I  will  say  no 
more. — Your  own  Violet." 

There  was  no  other  note  in  the  morning 
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either,  and  when  Harry  went  up  to  the 
club  he  found  Arthur  Berresford,  in  the 
little  courtyard  in  front  of  it,  waiting 
impatiently. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  him,  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  have  you  brought  any  definite 
news,  any  word  from  him — Falkner,  I 
mean  { 

"  Nothing  from  him,"  answered  Harry. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  "  not  that 
I  take  a  high  line  with  you,  or  argue  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  but  I  think  that, 
on  every  consideration,  you  are  totally 
wrong.  Just  for  once  take  my  advice, 
though,  I  see,  it  is  no  use  giving  it — don't 
go.  She  is  not  your  sort — not  for  a  wife, 
at  least,  and  that,  I  suppose,  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  And  Harry,  after  all,  you  owe 
her  nothing." 

"  Nothing,  Arthur  ?  Don't  you  see  she 
has  wrecked  herself  for  me,  just  ruined 
herself  on  my  account,  and  that  I  cannot, 
even  if  I  wanted  to,  draw  back." 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  arguing  with  you 
to-day,"   said    the    other,    and    added,   '*  I 
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can  wish  you  no  luck  in  this  affair,  except 
to  be  out  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  aid 
you  in  the  future,  you  may  rely  upon 
me." 

•*  I  know  I  may,"  said  Harry,  and  with 
that  they  parted. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

AT  BRIGHTON. 

"  I  KNEW  you  would  come,"  said  Mrs 
Falkner,  with  a  joyful  exclamation  ;  "  but 
my  heart  did  beat  when  the  waiter 
brought  up  the  telegram.  See,  there  it  is, 
stuck  up  in  the  mirror  above  the  fire- 
place ;  and  just  now  I  felt  sure  it  was 
you — your  voice  I  heard  in  the  hall — for 
I  have  been  sitting  here,  waiting  alone, 
with  the  door  ajar,  just  listening  and 
watching  until  it  got  dark,  and  burning 
my  face  at  the  fire.  Is  it  much  burnt, 
Harry  ? " 

"  No,  dearest,  not  at  all ;  but  let  me  see 
closer,"  said  Harry. 

Then     she,     ''You    can    come    and    sit 
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down  here — yes,  you  may  come  very 
near — and  talk  to  me.  Tell  me  about  your- 
self." 

*'  No  ;  you  begin,  Vi." 

"  Well,  first  of  all,  I  have  come  to  be  here 
with  my  Harry,  till  death  do  us  part,  is 
that  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  youVe  given  up  every- 
thing for  me,  Vi." 

*'  But,  then,  I've  got  you,  Harry,  and  your 
love,"  and  he  made  assurance  doubly  sure. 

And  while  she  leant  back  in  the  low  arm- 
chair, and  rested  her  foot  on  the  bright 
steel  bar  of  the  fender,  the  little  bronze 
shoe  just  showed  coquettishly  the  arch  of 
her  shapely  instep.  And  there  they  sat 
and  talked  of  the  immediate  future,  nothing- 
bey  ond  ;  discussed  the  advantages  of  Paris 
and  Cannes,  and  the  routes  which  could  be 
utilised  thither.  But  the  return  to  duty  of 
the  young  hussar  being  now  within  measur- 
able distance,  it  was  decided  that  apart- 
ments on  the  King's  Road  would  just  about 
meet  their  requirements  for  the  present. 
They  agreed  together  that,  what  with  its 
theatres  and  concerts,  its  facilities  for 
driving  and  riding,   and  the   sight    of  the 
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crowd  which  surged  to  and  fro  along  its 
highways,  they  might  enjoy  at  Brighton 
some  of  the  delights  of  town  and  country, 
and  see,  if  they  did  not  associate  with,  their 
fellow  men. 

So  the  order  to  move  was  given,  and 
they,  so  to  speak,  settled  down  in  lodgings 
that  were  not  too  dear,  but  just  dear 
enough.  Their  apartments  opened  on  one 
of  the  side  streets,  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  King's  Road,  and  gave  them  a  view 
of  all  that  was  going  on  from  its  ample  bay 
windows. 

Here,  morning,  midday,  and  again  at  a 
later  hour,  what  a  shifting  kaleidoscope  of 
life  and  colour  is  presented !  The  after- 
noon affords  the  gayest  act  in  the  daily 
diorama.  On  horse,  on  foot,  and  on  wheels, 
a  motley  crowd,  they  pass  by  the  windows 
in  review.  A  smart  barouche  is  succeeded 
by  an  old-fashioned  landau ;  a  polo  cart, 
with  two  young  girls,  in  their  dainty  straw 
hats,  follows  close  upon  the  wake  of  the 
humble  fly,  whose  ample  seats  are  filled  by 
well-fed  trippers  from  the  country.  These 
are  passed  by  the  flashy  dogcart,  with  a  bit 
of  blood  between  the  shafts ;  it  belongs  to 
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a  prosperous  bookmaker,  and  we  recognise 
the  suit  of  formidable  checks,  which  we 
hoped  we  might  never  see  again  after  Good- 
wood ;  he  is  nodding  to  a  broker,  who 
drives  high-stepping  bays,  in  a  dark  mail 
phaeton  picked  out  with  red,  and  by  his 
side  is  a  fair  but  tinted-looking  lady.  Her 
hair  is  wonderful ;  you  speculate  upon  what 
the  colour  originally  was,  but  your  atten- 
tion is  distracted  by  the  military  coach, 
with  its  well-matched  team,  and  you  pass 
your  judgment  upon  the  entire  turn-out, 
the  quality  of  the  leaders,  the  style  of  the 
Jehu  on  the  box,  Jet  alone  the  liveries  of 
the  grooms ;  nothing  escapes  you.  Here 
a  well-known  jockey,  on  a  cast-off  racer 
from  the  stable  of  his  patron,^  catches  your 
eye  ;  he  is  taking  the  air,  which  invigorates 
his  lungs,  while  a  gallop  on  the  downs  in 
the  morning  has  served  to  keep  his  muscles 
in  order  for  the  first  spring  meeting. 
Bevies  of  fresh  schoolgirls  canter  up  and 
down,  as  space  is  afforded  them  ;  while,  on 
foot,  the  pathway  is  crowded  by  young  and 
old,  invalid  and  hale,  youth  and  beauty, 
and  the  worn-out  men  and  women  of  the 
world,    who    have   fought    their   way,    and 
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lived  their  lives,  and  are  here  just  clinging 
to  its  skirts. 

Needless  to  say  that  a  rumour  of  Mrs 
Falkner's  flight  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
this  seaside  metropolis,  and  that  she  and 
her  cavalier  were  frequently  observed  from 
the  windows  of  the  clubs,  where  gathered 
the  flaneurs  of  society,  and  took  note  of  the 
passers-by. 

Once  or  twice  had  they  been  met  by 
mutual  friends,  and  from  a  tacit  under- 
standing, looked  askance  at  each  other  as 
they  passed ;  but  when  a  friend  of  his 
family  came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  ]jad 
almost  proffered  her  hand,  but  drew  it  back 
quickly  as  she  recognised  the  company  in 
which  he  was  walking,  Harry  Kingscote 
flushed  up,  and  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  stung.  Others  there  were,  however, 
middle-aged  men,  in  the  fastest  sets  about 
town,  and  bachelors  recruiting  their  health 
and  their  purses  for  the  London  season, 
Mrs  Falkner's  friends,  who,  seeing  she  was 
ready  to  bow,  took  off  their  hats,  conversed 
and  called,  and  feigned  a  delightful  ignor- 
ance of  how  matters  really  stood.  Amongst 
them    w       Lord   Strath  alien,    a   youth,  at 
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whose  disposal  his  father  had  placed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cash,  who  had  quite 
enough  of  brains  to  make  himself  amusing, 
but  not  quite  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  the  easy  prey  of  a  clever,  design- 
ing woman. 

Good  looking,  he  was  tall  and  fair,  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  but  his  chin  lacked  firm- 
ness, and  this  perhaps  was  the  main 
deficiency  in  his  face.  Having  failed  for 
the  army,  and  done  a  militia  training 
or  two,  he  soon  got  in  with  the  masher 
set,  haunted  stage-doors,  and  gave  little 
suppers  at  the  Cafe  Koyal.  Dance  he 
did  not,  and  high  society  he  had  eschewed, 
except  at  Hurlingham,  on  the  racecourse, 
or  at  Lords ;  and  so,  after  one  or  two 
scandals,  in  which  he  had  gained  a  no- 
toriety more  or  less  invidious,  the  Bel- 
gravian  mothers  gave  him  up  ;  invitations 
for  routes  and  balls,  and  fHes  and  dinners, 
pursued  him  no  more,  and  he  was  left  to 
wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  in  the 
groves  of  the  evangelist,  or  further  afield 
at  Paris  or  Nice. 

His  female  relations  called  him  a  goose, 
and  his  male  ones  a  fool,  but  he  averred 
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he  could  always  take  care  of  himself, 
and,  so  to  speak,  after  a  fashion  he  could. 
Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  previous 
history  of  Lord  Strathallen,  who  was  im- 
mediately "  put  on  the  strength"  of  the 
Falkner-cum-Kingscote  establishment.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  fully,  and 
used  to  drop  in  at  any  time  and  all 
times,  not,  however,  to  Harry's  complete 
satisfaction,  though  he  only  looked  upon 
him  as  being  in  the  way,  and  taking  for 
granted  too  much. 

After  their  sojourn  at  Brighton  had  ex- 
tended over  ten  days,  it  happened  that 
Kingscote  entered  the  club  one  afternoon, 
and  was  immediately  greeted  by  an  old 
brother  officer,  now  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ment quartered  at  Preston  Barracks,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  Is  that  you,  Harry  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
Ages  since  we  met ;  so  glad  to  see  you 
again.  You  must  come  and  dine.  I've 
just  got  back  from  leave,  and  we've  got 
a  big  guest  night  to-morrow.  What, 
you  can't ! "  in  answer  to  Harry's  demur, 
"  Oh,  nonsense,  you  must ;  and  I  am  sure 
you    are   quite   sick   of    the    food   and  the 
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people  at  the  Grand,  or  whatever  other 
hotel  you  have  patronised  here.  Now, 
I'll  take  no  refusal  mind." 

The  speaker  had  been  his  captain  once, 
was  married,  and  had  lately  exchanged 
to  avoid  the  burning  suns  of  India,  for 
which  foreign  clime  his  former  corps 
would  soon  be  due.  Harry  saw  that  his 
would-be  host  was  still  unacquainted 
with,  and  he  was  loth  to  confess,  his 
intrigue ;  so,  while  he  mentally  left  it 
an  open  question,  he  promised  he  would 
dine. 

That  Mrs  Falkner  would  cordially 
acquiesce  in  this  proposal  he  did  not 
expect,  but  breaking  it  gradually  to  her, 
he  found  that  she  was  not  altogether 
opposed  to  it.  She  was  well  aware  that, 
however  much  she  might  wish  to  keep 
him  by  her  side,  it  was  very  injudicious 
to  tio^hten  the  chains  that  bound  him. 
She  knew  that  the  mess,  and  parade,  and 
regimental  duty,  if  she  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  leave,  would  in  the  future 
often  require  his  absence  from  her,  and 
that  it  was  best  for  her  not  to  be 
too   exigeante  now.     Leave,  therefore,  was 
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graciously  vouchsafed  him  to  dine  with  the 
King's  Dragoons  at  the  Preston  Barracks. 
The  party  was  large,  and  unusually  festive. 
There  had  been  races  at  Plumpton  Course 
that  day.  Many  old  officers  devoted  to 
the  turf  had  come  down  to  see  a  good 
day's  racing,  lunch  at  the  regimental 
drag,  dine  at  mess  once  more  with  the 
old  and  hospitable  corps,  and  in  the 
morning  pass  criticism  on  the  field  day, 
the  horses,  and  the  ride  of  recruits  that 
"  circled  and  changed "  in  front  of  the 
barrack  windows. 

Dinner,  however,  was  scarcely  over,  wh^n 
an  officer  just  returned  from  town  brought 
with  him  the  evening  papers  and  the  latest 
telegrams.  A  sad  disaster  had  befallen  the 
British  arms.  Our  troops  had  been  out- 
manoeuvred, and  the  24th  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  almost  to  a  man ;  but  they  had 
fallen  their  faces  to  the  foe.  Yes,  and 
whenever,  in  times  to  come,  the  tale  of 
England's  heroes  shall  be  told,  the  devoted 
valour  of  Melville  and  Coghill,  in  that  they 
died  to  save  the  colours,  shall  add  a  lustre 
all  its  own  to  her  crown  of  glorious  achieve- 
ments.    Pity,  indignation,  a  thirst  for  re- 
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venge,  found  vent  in  the  speech  of  all  at 
table. 

The  papers  and  telegrams  were  brought 
in  and  handed  about,  officers  got  up  and 
crowded  round  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
actual  wording.  Question  followed  ques- 
tion, and  surmises  were  rapidly  hazarded 
as  to  what  steps  in  this  crisis  the  Govern- 
ment would  take.  The  regiments  first  on 
the  roster  were  named,  and  the  strength  of 
the  various  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
commented  on,  while  the  chances  of  those 
who  were  at  the  table  getting  to  the  front 
by  volunteering  were  discussed  with  the 
most  lively  interest. 

''You  will  go  out,  of  course,"  exclaimed 
a  young  subaltern,  and  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  his,  to  Kingscote  ;  "  you've  got  so  much 
interest,  you  know."  But  ere  he  replied 
someone  else  took  up  the  words,  and  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "Oh,  no  ;  he's  far  too  much 
married  for  that  now." 

A  g;eneral  regret  that  their  reo^iment  was 
now  nearly  last  on  the  list  for  active 
service  was  shared  by  all ;  but  telegrams 
were  written  to  be  sent  out  first  thing  next 
morning,   and   leave  of  absence  was  asked 
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for  and  granted  to  one  or  two  of  tlie 
keenest  soldiers  to  dash  up  to  London 
next  day  and  see  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
they  could  get  their  names  enrolled  for 
service. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 

THE    TELEGRAM. 

Harry  got  out  of  his  cab  hard  by  the 
"Old  Ship,"  and  sauntered  slowly  up  the 
now  deserted  thoroughfare.  After  the  heat, 
and  noise  and  glare  of  the  messroom,  there 
was  something  very  quieting  to  him  in  the 
lonely  street  and  the  dark,  cool  night, 
something  that  induced  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, too,  in  the  soughing  of  the  waves  as 
they  climbed  the  high  beach,  and  fell, 
sucked  back  again,  along  the  pebbled 
shore. 

But  he  was  surprised  a  little,  annoyed 
a  little,  when  he  entered  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  when,  with  the  strong  aroma  of 
cigars  that  met  his  nostrils,   he   perceived 
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the  traces  of  a  visitor,  in  the  second  arm- 
chair, drawn  near  the  fire,  and  the  glasses 
on  the  table. 

Harry  was  prepared  to  remonstrate 
angril}^  but  the  excuse  came  glibly  that 
Strathallen  had  looked  in  late,  to  have 
a  smoke  and  a  chat  with  them,  and  had 
never  imagined  tliat  he  was  absent  from 
home,  while  the  added  words,  ''  If  you  will 
leave  me  here  all  alone  by  myself,  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  refuse  any  stray  con- 
solation for  your  loss,"  were  given  with 
a  look  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  quite 
disarmed  the  young  hussar. 

It  was  usual  with  Mrs  Falkner  to  have 
her  cup  of  tea  betimes  in  her  room,  dawdle 
considerably  over  her  letters  and  dressing, 
and  breakfast  somewhat  later  in  the  fore- 
noon. This  interval  was  wont  to  be  spent 
by  Harry  upon  the  King's  Eoad,  where  he 
used  to  smoke  a  morning  cigarette,  glance 
at  the  Brighton  Daily,  and  inspired  by  its 
columns,  and  the  fresh  sea  breezes  that 
haunt  that  queen  of  watering-places,  re- 
solve how  best  to  spend  the  fleeting  hours 
of  another  day.  But,  the  second  morning 
after  the  dinner  at  the  barracks  we  spoke 
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of,   he  ruminated  deeply,  walking  up  and 
down,  not  altogether  fancy  free. 

The  subject  of  his  selling  out  had,  so  to 
speak,  come  before  the  house  the  previous 
eveninof,  and  in  the  debate  that  ensued 
Mrs  Falkner  and  he  had  held  strong  and 
divergent  opinions.  While  she  was  for 
finishing  the  winter  at  Nice,  and  spending 
the  spring  at  Italian  lakes,  he  was  bent 
on  exchanging  at  once  to  India,  cavalry  or 
infantry ;  engineers  and  artillery  also  he 
would  have  thrown  in,  had  exchanges  into 
those  corps  been  feasible. 

A  division  had  not  taken  place,  the 
debate  had  been  simply  adjourned,  but  at 
a  moment  when  both  parties  were  heated 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  arguments.  She, 
while  she  appealed  to  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, and  painted  a  vivid  panorama  of  life 
abroad,  besought  him,  by  the  love  he  bore 
her,  to  choose  a  life  that  would  be  tolerable 
to  her  ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  invoked  on  his 
side  reason  and  facts,  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  home  abroad,  the  certainty  of 
their  having  to  depend  for  their  society  on 
the  worst  class  of  foreigners  and  English, 
who  were  bankrupt  in  purse  and  character ; 
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adding  that  both  the  people  and  the  scenery 
would  inevitably  pall  upon  him.  And  here 
he  threw  into  the  scale  his  profession,  and 
all  that  it  promised  him,  when  once  he  had 
exchanged,  and  they  were  really  married. 

The  prospect  of  a  life  of  idleness  was 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  him,  and  come 
what  might,  he  resolved  as  a  last  resort  to 
settle  in  the  south  of  England  in  prefer- 
ence, where  hunting  and  farming  could  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  and  whence  the 
club  and  the  theatres  would  be  within 
measurable  distance. 

Apart  from  this,  the  letters  of  the  la*st 
few  days  had  been  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  him.  Expostulation,  entreaty,  menace 
had  characterised  them  all,  according  as 
each  of  the  writers  was  in  a  position  to  deal 
in  these  expletives  ;  and  however  much  he 
assumed  he  had  a  right  to  judge  and  act 
for  himself,  that  ever  present  monitor 
within  we  all  wot  of  would  insist  on  mak- 
ing itself  felt  and  heard,  and  callous,  indeed, 
would  he  have  been  had  he  not  taken  to 
heart  some  of  the  sayings  to  which  he  was 
treated  in  his  correspondence. 

His  leave  from  his  regiment,  too,  would 
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be  up  the  following  week,  and  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  unofficially  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  join  alone.  This  veiled 
command  he  had  anticipated  from  what 
he  already  knew  of  his  chief — they  differ 
in  these  respects.  But  his  thoughts  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects  were  broken 
by  a  strain  of  martial  music  striking  on 
his  ear,  and  he  knew  by  the  sound  of  the 
kettledrums  that  it  was  the  dragoons  ad- 
vancing. Shortly,  they  turn  down  Lands- 
down  Place,  and  his  heart  goes  out  towards 
them  as  they  approach  him  with  tramp  of 
horse  and  clank  of  sabre,  flashing  in  the  sun. 
The  band  is  opposite  him  now,  and  he  is 
nearly  pushed  from  the  pavement  by  the 
crowd  that  follows,  when  one  of  the 
officers  sees  him,  wheels  suddenly  round, 
and  catching  him  by  the  hand,  exclaims, 
"  Congratulate  me,  Kingscote.  I've  got 
my  orders  to  join  the  K.  D.  G.'s,  and  am 
off  to-night."  And  then,  "  I  wish  you  were 
coming,  too.  Good-bye.  I  must  join  my 
troop,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  old 
schoolfellow. 

With  a  touch  of  sadness  Harry  watched 
the  departing  squadrons  till  the  music  died 
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away,  and  the  men  and  horses  grew  less 
and  less  distinct.  But  he  shook  this  feel- 
ing ofif,  and  turned  himself  homewards. 
He  was  met  at  the  door  of  his  rooms  by 
the  waiter,  who  handed  him  a  telegram. 
He  opened  it  with  some  foreboding,  but 
as  he  read  its  contents  his  colour  went 
and  came  with  excitement  at  the  news. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?  Tell  me,  quick- 
speak,"  vociferated  Mrs  Falkner.  Then,  as 
he  made  no  answer,  "  You  are  not  keeping 
anything  from  me  already  ?  What  is  it  ? 
Speak." 

"Well,  it's  this,"  said  Harry,  "tke 
general  has  offered  to  have  me  attached 
to  the  I7th  Lancers." 

"  And  you're  not  going,  Harry  ?  You're 
not  thinking  of  going,  are  you  ? " 

Looking  steadily  at  her,  he  answered, — 

"I  am."  And  then,  "Oh,  Violet,  don't 
think  me  hard,  unkind,  and  cruel.  You 
know  I  love  you,  but  I  cannot  throw  this 
chance  away — the  only  one  I  may  ever 
have.  You  won't  ask  this  of  me,  Vi  ?  I 
may  only  be  away  three  months  or  four, 
and  then  I'll  sell  out ;  I  will,  indeed." 

"Let    you   go  ? "    she    replied.     "  Why, 
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you've  made  up  your  mind ;  you  told  me 
so.  You  bring  me  down  here,  or  come  to 
me,  it's  quite  the  same  thing,  and  then 
you  turn  round  and  desert  me,  as  if — as 
if — "     And  here  she  burst  into  tears. 

Harry  drew  towards  her,  but  she  repelled 
him,  exclaiming,  as  she  waved  her  hands  in 
front  of  her  face, — 

"  You  insult  me  before  the  whole  world  ; 
you  are  seen  with  me  here,  and  you  leave 
me  as  if — you  know,  don't  make  me  say  it — 
and  you  can  do  this  thing,  and  tell  me  you 
love  me  ? " 

"Don't  speak  in  that  strain,  Vi.  You 
know  I  would  leave  my  wife  to  go." 

"  I  have  more  claim  on  you  than  any 
wife.     Oh,  Harry  !  " 

But  she  stopped,  for  in  his  face  she  read  no 
sign  of  yielding.  Then  flinging  herself  upon 
the  sofa,  she  gave  way  to  floods  of  weep- 
ing, now  entreating  him  not  to  leave  her,  and 
again  upbraiding  him  with  heartlessness. 

Harry  sat  beside  her,  took  her  hands  in 
his,  and  as  he  kissed  the  wet  cheeks,  kept 
repeating, — 

"  Not  for  ever,  Vi ;  only  a  short  time. 
We  must  not  part  like  this." 
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But  she  was  irresponsive  to  him.  Then, 
as  she  mastered  her  tears  and  her  sobbing 
ceased,  she  rose,  and  looking  at  him,  said  in 
low,  strained  voice,  and  with  passive  face, — 

"You  say  you  love  me,  and  you  leave 
me — if  so,  it  is  for  ever.  No  nearer,  Harry. 
Choose." 

Later  Mrs  Falkner  might  have  been 
descried,  the  while  she  removed  all  trace  of 
weeping  from  her  eyes  and  tear-stained 
cheeks,  peering  curiously  at  herself  in  the 
gilt  framed  mirror  above  the  chimney-piece. 
Then  taking  Harry's  photograph  from  its 
stand,  she  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
and  murmured  to  herself,  "  Had  I  no  power 
over  him  ?  I  divined  this  somehow.  He 
was  never  altogether  mine ;  he  had  given 
the  best  of  his  heart  to  that  MacDonald 
girl.  He  had  no  genuine  love  for  me.  Once 
gone,  he  will  never  return.  Let  me  forget 
him,  too.  Alas  !  I  cannot  yet,"  and  she  laid 
the  photograph  carefully  away. 


CHAPTEH   y. 

EFFIE   HEARS    SOME   NEWS. 

After  the  letter  had  been  despatched  we 
saw  Effie  write  in  her  little  room  at  the 
top  of  King  John's  Tower,  she  felt  lighter 
at  heart,  and  as  the  days  went  by,  more 
assured  that  she  had  acted  rightly  by  her- 
self and  Ned. 

Still  was  she  troubled  by  prickings  of 
conscience,  when  either  at  home  or  abroad 
the  name  of  her  affiance  came  up.  Before 
her  brother  and  Aunt  Bess  it  was  easy  to 
adopt  a  matter-of-course  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  by  taking  care  to  slur  over  or 
drop  the  subject,  she  was  not  called  upon 
to  play  the  hypocrite  overmuch.  But 
when  meeting  the  members  of  the  county 
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families,  and  answering  their  questions,  it 
was  not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  disguise 
her  feelings,  and  assume  an  enthusiasm 
she  did  not  in  reality  possess  for  his 
return. 

The  Borthwicks  themselves  had  gone  over 
to  town  shortly  after  Harry's  departure  ; 
so  far  so  good,  their  paths  would  not  cross 
again  before  she  received  her  answer  from 
the  Cape. 

Even  now  she  began  to  look  forward 
more  joyously  to  the  future,  and  to,  well, 
at  anyrate,  freedom  from  all  entangle- 
ment, a  freedom  to  say  yea  or  nay  •  to 
anyone  who  wooed  her ;  and  if  it  should 
be — no,  she  must  not  even  think  of  him 
yet,  she  said.  But,  nevertheless,  despite 
her  good  intentions,  that  unbidden  guest 
was  always  reappearing  and  receiving  enter- 
tainment on  sufierance,  "just  for  the  last 
time  only." 

But  misfortune  was  not  far  off  to  cast 
her  down  again,  make  her  feel  disap- 
pointed, sorrowful.  She  could  not  forget 
that  day.  It  was  just  after  breakfast; 
Dick  was  there,  already  dressed  in  the 
pink   and  buckskins  which    betokened  the 
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start  for   a  distant  meet,  also   Aunt  Bess 

had  graced  the  table  by  her  presence,  and 

been   by  no   means   so    contrary  as  usual, 

when    her    brother,    looking    up   from    his 

paper,     exclaimed,     *'  Only     fancy,     Harry 

Kingscote's   gone    off   with   Mrs   Falkner" 

(that  piece  of  fashionable   intelligence  had 

only  just  permeated  as  far  as  the  columns 

of  the   County  Chronicle),  and  added,   "  I 

never   fancied    he    was    such    a   bad    lot." 

But  as  he  thought,  or  called  to  mind  the 

fact   that   his    sister   regarded   Harry  with 

'more  tender  feelings  than  those  attributed 

to  friendship,   he  repented  he   had  spoken 

thus.     But,   by  some   good  luck   or  other. 

Aunt   Bess    made    rejoinder    that    she   was 

sure  he  was   not  altogether  bad  ;    that  in 

her  long  life  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 

men,  both  young  and  old,  and  could  not 

be  mistaken  in  Harry  Kingscote  ;  and  she 

went  on,  "You  will  probably  find  he  had 

compromised    Mrs    Falkner   in    some    way,' 

and   that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  was 

to  go  off  with  her,  but — "     And  here  she 

proceeded    to    contrast    the   looseness    and 

fastness    of    modern    with     more    ancient 

society,    and     Harry    did    not    altogether 
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escape  the  lash  before  she  had  finished 
speaking. 

Effie  bore  with  both  the  exculpation  and 
blame  in  silence,  while  her  heart  was  full, 
and  she  knew  that  she  dare  not  trust  her 
voice  ;  but  as  soon  as  escape  was  possible 
she  hied  herself  to  one  of  her  favourite 
walks,  and  there  confronted  herself  with 
her  fallen  hero.  It  was  called  the  "  Holly 
Walk,"  and  as  you  entered  upon  it  from 
the  terraces,  and  pulled  back  the  old  oak 
door  that  hung  in  the  ivied  wall  and  gave 
you  access  to  it,  your  eye  caught  the  griffins, 
carved  in  stone,  that  seemed  to  guard  it  on 
either  side,  whilst  you  looked  up  at  the 
quaint  cut  effigies  of  horse  and  man,  and 
the  ancient  arms  and  quarterings  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  transferred  there  in 
bygone  days  from  above  the  castle  gate. 
But  at  this  date  they  are  very  grey,  and 
worn  with  wind  and  weather,  and  the  out- 
line of  them  is  dim  and  blurred  with  the 
moss  and  yellow  lichen  which  is  fast  en- 
crusting them. 

There,  to  and  fro,  she  walked  its  stately 
length,  and  felt  the  solace  of  its  privacy. 
It  lay  between  the  courtyard  wall  and  the 
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garden  proper ;  on  its  left,  a  grassy  bank 
sloped  from  the  wall  (a  sight  in  the  mid 
springtime,  when  bands  of  geranium  and 
bright  red  rose  or  hollyhock  blazon  forth 
their  colours,  making  contrast  to  the  snowy 
blossom  of  the  pear  or  cheery  trees  that 
line  the  wall).  Upon  its  right  a  dark 
and  lofty  hedge  of  thick  impenetrable  holly 
screened  those  who  loitered  there  from  all 
observers. 

To  a  girl  of  Efiie's  temperament,  who  had 
not  greatly  mixed  in  fashionable  society, 
and  whose  ways  of  thought  were  not  their 
ways,  the  offence  that  Harry  had  com- 
mitted was  presented  in  blacker  colours, 
and  appeared  more  wholly  irreparable.  Of 
faithlessness  to  herself,  of  even  forgetful- 
ness,  she  knew  she  could  make  no  account, 
and  now  he  must  pass  out  of  her  sight  into 
oblivion.  But  with  it  all,  was  it  strange, 
fair  reader,  that  she  blamed  herself,  her 
want  of  decision,  her  weakness  of  purpose, 
in  being  falsely  true  to  Borthwick  when 
her  love  had  been  transferred  to  another  ? 

Had  she  only  followed  out  her  own  con- 
victions, and  had  strength  to  confess  them 
before  it  was  too  late,  then  this  calamity 
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had  not  occurred.  And  yet,  if  so  be  she 
had  been  wrong  in  admitting  him  into  the 
sanctuary  of  her  heart,  surely  she  was  being 
too  heavily  punished  for  it  now.  She  had 
fought  and  struggled  hard  against  it ;  she 
had  gone  so  far  as  avoiding  him,  appearing 
not  to  see  him  at  the  meet ;  she  had  allowed 
him  to  be  turned  away  from  the  door  with- 
out raising  one  solitary  plea  in  his  favour 
on  her  part,  and  this  was  the  end  of  it  all. 
She  had  driven  him  into  the  net  that  was 
ready  spread  for  him,  into  a  crime  she 
hardly  dared  to  think  of,  and  perturbed 
with  questionings  and  regrets  of  this  kkid, 
Effie  passed  an  anxious  morning.  And 
thus  her  walk  brought  her  little  solace,  till 
at  noon  she  called  to  mind  that  it  was  her 
day  for  visiting  her  cottage  hospital.  There, 
talking  to  the  infirm  and  aged,  relieving  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  others  with  words  of 
kindness  and  material  comforts,  Effie  was 
enabled  to  forget  her  own  sore  trouble  for 
the  time. 

Yet  henceforward  she  became  more 
thoughtful,  more  reserved,  and  though  her 
want  of  spirits  escaped  the  observation  of 
her  brother  and  Aunt  Bess,  she  could  not 
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conceal  lier  unhappiness  from  her  faithful 
and  devoted  retainer,  Margaret  Weston. 
This  girl  had  come  into  her  service  through 
a  chance  advertisement  inserted  in  the 
Times  by  Doctor  Kennedy,  who  vouched 
for  her  steadiness  and  good  conduct  when 
assisting  the  matron  of  the  hospital  in 
which  he  was  then  house  surgeon. 

She  was  not  tall,  but  exceedingly  refined 
in  appearance ;  her  face  was  of  the  oval 
type,  with  large  dark  melancholy  eyes,  and 
you  saw  her  well-formed  teeth  between  her 
brighter  lips,  while  the  pallor  of  her  com- 
plexion contrasted  with  the  raven  blackness 
of  her  hair,  divided  straight  and  simply 
down  the  middle.  Dressed  in  some  plain 
dark  serge,  and  with  the  clean  white  collars 
and  cuffs  she  always  wore,  she  might  have 
passed  for  a  lady  anywhere.  But  there  was 
something  about  her,  whether  in  her  eyes, 
her  smile,  or  the  quiet  way  she  went  about 
]ier  work,  that  gave  you  the  impression  she 
had  suffered,  had  hardly  recovered  even  now 
from  some  physical  or  mental  shock  which 
had  left  her  nerveless  and  broken,  if  only 
for  a  time.  Not  that  she  seemed  to  fret, 
but  you  gathered  from  her  air  and  manner 
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that  she  wanted  a  vivid  interest  in  her  life. 
To  her  mistress,  however,  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  caring  genuinely  for  her,  and 
faithful  in  all  the  unpaid  services  she  found 
opportunity  of  affording. 

She  was  not,  therefore,  slow  to  observe 
that  Miss  MacDonald  was  more  silent  and 
preoccupied  than  of  yore,  so  she  endeavoured, 
as  the  days  went  by,  to  arrive  at  the  cause 
of  her  dejection,  by  a  question  adroitly  put, 
or  by  dilating  as  far  as  she  could  on  matters 
of  daily  occurrence  at  Carrickmanon  Castle. 
But  there  came  an  evening  that,  dressing 
her  mistress's  hair  for  dinner,  she  inquired 
of  her  anxiously  if  she  had  had  any  word  of 
Mr  Borthwick  from  the  Cape,  and  if  it  was 
true  he  was  in  a  state  of  siege  at  Ekowe,  for 
she  was  certain  she  was  in  low  spirits,  or 
suffering  from  some  cause  or  other.  But 
Effie  did  not  enlighten  her  by  her  reply ; 
and  then  she  went  on  to  say, — 

''  But,  Miss,  these  wars  are  terrible  ;  and 
to  think  of  so  many  fine  young  officers  and 
soldiers  going  out,  to  be  perhaps  assegaied 
by  those  savages.  I  see.  Miss,  by  the  even- 
ing paper,  that  young  Mr  Kingscote  has 
been  ordered  out  with  the  17th  Lancers." 
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Effie  started. 

"  No ;  are  you  sure,  Maggie  ?  Get  me 
the  evening  paper  at  once — quick.  I  must 
see  for  myself.  Run  down  and  bring  it  up 
here." 

And,  as  her  maid  hurried  off,  Effie  felt 
a  thrill  of  intense  excitement  at  the  thought 
that,  with  all  its  dangers,  he  was  going  to 
the  front,  to  do  his  duty  by  his  Queen  and 
country ;  that  he  had  most  likely  volun- 
teered. And  now,  yes,  he  had  left  that  odious 
woman,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  and  once 
released  from  the  toils,  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  her  she  was  sure.  More  animated, 
therefore,  and  in  better  spirits  than  she 
had  been  for  many  days  past,  Effie  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room.  Nevertheless 
she  kept  to  herself  that  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  evening  paper  she 
had  put  so  carefully  away  upstairs. 


CHAPTEK   VI. 

THE   ACCIDENT. 

The  springtide  of  1879  was  cold  and  bleak, 
Nature  herself  appeared  in  harmony  with 
the  sombre  feelings  of  the  populace,  alid 
while  her  skies  were  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
imminent  with  storm  and  rain,  she  held  in 
malignant  grasp  the  leaves  and  buds  from 
bursting  into  vernal  beauty.  The  very 
birds  seemed  hushed  and  silent,  and  to 
refrain  from  uttering  their  joyous  notes  of 
song.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  England 
waited — waited  knowing  that  day  by  day 
the  hour  was  drawing  near  when  news  of 
further  fighting  would  arrive,  and  that  how- 
ever victorious  eventually  her  arms  might 
prove,  there  would  be  death  and  lamentation 
in  many  houses. 
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Only  those  who  have  felt  the  strain  are 
capable  of  judging  what  it  means  to  the 
wives  and  mothers  left  at  home — a  time  of 
sickening  suspense  and  anxiety,  of  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  message,  flashed  never 
so  quickly  beneath  the  gloom  of  seas,  and 
which  may  be  fraught  to  them  with  such 
ill-omened  tidings. 

To  Effie  MacDonald  it  was  one  of  almost 
unendurable  anxiety.  The  man  she  was 
ostensibly  engaged  to,  whom  she  regarded 
with  a  certain  kind  of  affection,  was  more 
or  less  a  prisoner  in  a  beleagured  fortress, 
and  from  him  she  had  received  no  release  as 
yet  in  answer  to  her  letter.  The  man  she 
loved  had  gone  to  the  front,  his  life  in  his 
hand,  to  meet  the  foe,  and  if  he  did 
return — ? 

Still  more  zealously  during  this  season 
did  she  seek  distraction  in  the  daily  occupa- 
tions she  had  marked  out  for  herself,  and 
endeavour  to  banish  all  thought  and  specu- 
lation on  the  future  from  her  mind.  But 
circumstances  were  against  her,  and  as  each 
day's  post  came  in  the  possible  arrival  of 
the  news  from  Ekowe  was  discussed,  and 
the  question  in  everybody's  mouth  was  this, 
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*'  Has  anything  been  heard  from  the  Cape 
to-day  ?  "  and  later,  "  Have  any  of  the  troops 
landed  yet  ?  When  will  the  great  fight  take 
place  ?  " 

The  stress  laid  on  Effie  began  to  tell. 
She  passed  restless  nights,  and  came  down 
pale  and  haggard  in  the  mornings,  with 
ominous  blue  rings  beneath  her  eyelids. 
And  what  affected  her  greatly  was  the 
weight  of  her  enforced  silence.  Had  she 
been  blessed  with  a  sister  she  could  talk  to, 
someone  to  sympathize  with  her,  with  whom 
she  could  have  wept  the  while  she  confided 
her  secret,  it  would  have  relieved  the  aching 
pain  ;  but  now  she  must  go  about  dry  eyed. 

Thus  matters  progressed  for  some  time, 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  vary 
the  routine  at  Carrickmanon  Castle.  True, 
the  siege  of  Ekowe  had  been  now  raised, 
and  while  the  safety  and  distinction  of  their 
son  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Borth- 
wick  family,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  intense 
relief  that  Effie  received  the  news.  But 
there  was  yet  the  decisive  battle  to  be 
fought,  and  in  that  Harry  Kingscote  would 
be  certainly  engaged.  Therefore,  as  July 
approached,  she  became  even  yet  more  rest- 
VOL.  ir.  D 
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less  and  nervous,  and  the  lines  under  her 
eyes  grew  darker,  so  that  Dick  exclaimed  to 
her  one  morning, — 

**  Effie,  child,  how  ill  and  pale  you  look — 
quite  moped  and  wretched  here.  I  must  take 
you  over  to  London.  We  must  wake  our- 
selves up,  and  have  a  really  good  time  there. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  start  next 
week  ?  But  you  must  try  and  get  back 
your  roses  first.  Let  us  go  for  a  gallop  this 
morning  round  the  Castle  Island  ? " 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better,  Dick,"  she 
answered.  "  I  certainly  do  want  routing  up, 
and  a  gallop  is  just  the  thing ;  and  as  far  as 
that  goes,  it  will  bring  back  my  roses  for 
the  day.'* 

Quoth  Aunt  Bess,  "  In  my  young  days,  it 
was  considered  quite  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
lady  of  quality  to  have  a  pale  complexion. 
I  am  talking  of  times  going  back  to  Byron. 
But,  indeed,  I  don't  know,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  tennis,  and  health,  and  rosy  cheeks 
do  not  go  together  ;  but  this  hunting  and 
joining  the  men  at  shooting,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  betting  ring,  dressed  more  like 
men  than  women,  is  really  too  unlady- 
like." 
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"  Never  mind,  aunt,  I'll  order  the  horses," 
said  Dick,  interrupting  the  discussion,  "  and 
I'll  have  a  good  race  against  Effie  this  morn- 
ing anyway." 

So  the  horses  came  round,  and  Dick  and 
Effie  started  for  the  Castle  Island.  It  lay 
about  three  miles  off,  a  peninsula  miscalled 
an  island,  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  roughly 
speaking  about  an  Irish  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Overgrown  as  it  was  with  shrubs 
and  wild  plantation  in  the  centre,  the  island 
was  belted  by  a  thick  ring  of  firs,  and  a 
dilapidated  hedge.  Between  this  and  the 
shore  a  sward  of  fine  old  turf,  some  fifty 
yards  in  width,  afforded  as  good  a  ground 
for  a  gallop  as  any  sportsman  could  desire, 
let  alone  the  sea  and  the  views,  and,  in 
Dick's  case,  the  dear  old  friends  who  owned 
the  island. 

No  sooner  there  than  our  pair  set  off 
for  a  two-mile  spin,  twice  round  the 
island.  If  the  brother  on  the  thorough- 
bred had  the  advantage  of  speed,  the 
sister  had  a  long  way  the  best  of  the 
weights. 

Dick  led  the  first  time  round,  but  as  they 
approached  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  Effie 
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thought  she  could  come  inside  of  him,  and 
gain  some  twenty  yards  by  riding  across 
a  patch  of  hard  and  stony  ground,  here 
and  there  overgrown  with  whins.  This  she 
essayed  to  do,  but  whether  the  little  ches- 
nut  crossed  its  legs,  or  sunk  its  fore  feet 
in  some  treacherous  burrow,  and  as  it  fell 
threw  its  rider  heavily  forward  on  her  head, 
Dick  did  not  see  ;  but  the  noise  and  scramble 
of  the  fall  just  caught  his  ear,  and  when  he 
turned  and  jumped  in  a  second  from  his 
horse,  he  found  his  sister  insensible,  but  for 
a  few  minutes  only,  and  with  what  joy  did 
he  hear  her  speak,  as  he  raised  her  up  so 
tenderly  and  said,  *'  Effie,  darling,  are  you 
much  hurt  ?  "  and  she  replied,  "  Not  much, 
Dick,  but  my  head  feels  very  heavy, 
and  I  am  so  dizzy." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  walk  to  the 
house  ? "  said  he,  "  or  will  you  sit  here  till  I 
borrow  their  brougham  ?  But  you  must 
not  talk ;  just  lean  on  me,  and  I  will  seat 
you  on  this  bit  of  bank  till  I  get  the  con- 
veyance." 

Dick  was  not  long  returning  with  the 
brougham,  and  their  hospitable  neighbours 
were    persistent    with    entreaty    that    they 
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should  stay  with  them,  but  Effie  preferred 
going  home. 

On  the  way  she  spoke  but  little,  only 
once  or  twice  to  complain  of  the  weight 
and  pain  she  felt  in  her  head. 

Driven  very  fast,  they  reached  Carrick- 
manon  Castle,  and  the  local  doctor  sent  for 
came  up  to  see  his  patient,  who  had  at  once 
been  put  to  bed. 

That  there  was  nothing  broken,  no  dis- 
placement, he  could  say  with  certainty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  she  had 
sustained  concussion  of  the  brain,  besides  a 
very  severe  shaking,  and  whether  much  or 
any  effusion  would  supervene,  or  how  far 
she  might  be  affected,  he  could  not  at 
present  give  an  opinion,  but  he  feared,  from 
her  pulse  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  that 
she  would  suffer  severely. 

His  anticipations  were  correct,  for  the 
fever  that  night  swept  through  her  frame, 
and  in  the  morning  she  became  delirious. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  her  pros- 
tration, while,  with  disordered  brain,  she 
wandered  vaguely  through  the  past,  and 
muttered  incoherently  of  persons  dear  and 
places   known,    so    contradictory   and   un- 
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meaning  were  her  words  that  little  heed 
was  paid  them,  however  far  her  friends 
might  have  unravelled  them,  had  they  been 
so  listed. 

Often  would  she  talk  in  a  wild,  excited 
way  of  marching  troops,  of  battle  and  of 
siege,  and  start  up,  crying  out,  *'  They  are 
fighting  now ;  I  hear  the  noise  of  the 
shouting  and  the  cannons,  Dick,"  and 
tossing  her  arms  about,  she  would  point 
to  where  she  saw  them  engaged  in  action  ; 
anon  she  would  shudder  and  speak  of 
blood,  as  if  it  was  near  her,  on  her  very 
clothes. 

But  amidst  it  ail  there  occurred  vague 
references  to  some  letter.  "Has  he  got 
it  ? "  she  would  say,  or  "Is  there  no 
answer  ? "  and  she  would  call  on  them  to 
bring  her  in  the  post,  and  stretch  out 
with  eager  hands  to  clutch  her  letters. 

In  the  stress  of  fever,  and  while  she  lay 
at  the  brink  of  death,  there  were  dear  and 
loving  ones  about  her  to  smooth  her  pillow, 
wet  her  parched  lips,  and  cool  her  fevered 
brows.  Her  aunt  and  brother  relieved  each 
other  in  successive  watches  by  her  side,  but 
Maggie  Weston  was  equal  to  them  in  her 
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devotion.       No   sister   could   have   tended 
with   greater   solicitude   another   than   did 
she.  standing  at  the  bedside  of  her  mistress, 
nor  scarcely  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  it  for  necessary  sleep  or  refreshment 
urging  that  the  training  of  the  hospital  had 
inured  her  to  fasting  and  watching;   and 
indeed,  in  many  ways,  it  made  her  invalu- 
able to  them.  ,         J 
Sleep  came  at  last,  deep  and  prolonged, 
and  her  careful  nurses,  scarcely  yet  daring 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  stole  in  and  out 
with  footfall  hushed  and  bated  breath. 

Yet  she  woke  so  faint,  she  seemed  to 
flicker  betwixt  life  and  death,  like  some 
weak  flame  which  the  slightest  blast  ot 
wind  may  put  out. 

And  when  she  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and 
moved  herself  first,  languidly,  the  tears  ran 
down   Aunt   Bess's   cheeks    the   whde   she 
smoothed  her  disordered  hair,  administered 
warm  whey,  and   hushed   her  off  to  sleep 
acain.     She  awoke  refreshed  the  following 
dty,    and   something  stronger,  but  though 
she  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  aunt,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  intelligent  recognition, 
nothing  beyond  a  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  or 
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a  whisper  so  faint  they  were  obliged  to 
bend  themselves  over  her  to  catch  it. 

She  seemed  to  make  no  eifort  to  articu- 
late at  first,  and  then  to  fail  in  producing 
any  intelligible  sounds,  and  when  they 
stroked  her  hand,  or  turned  her  softly  in 
the  bed,  only  to  look  with  gratitude,  or 
be  capable  of  responding  in  the  lowest 
whisper. 

Aunt  Bess  and  Dick  were  frightened,  and 
Maggie  Weston,  though  herself  perplexed, 
endeavoured  vainly  to  allay  their  apprehen- 
sion, saying  she  had  often  had  the  care  of 
cases  when  the  patients  had  not,  for  days 
even,  uttered  a  single  word  on  their  re- 
covery, and  that  the  doctors  would  confirm 
her  in  this  statement. 

They  were  next  consulted,  but  allowing 
for  the  natural  weakness  and  prostration  of 
mind  and  body,  which  must  ensue  after 
such  a  virulent  attack  of  fever  and  brain 
disturbances,  they  were  forced  to  admit  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  MacDonald  had  lost 
for  the  time  her  powers  of  speech. 

They  attributed  this  loss  to  an  eflfusion 
on  the  brain  affecting  the  nerve  centres, 
not  to  any  disease  in  the  vocal  chords,  but 
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rather  to  failure  in  the  communication  be- 
tween them  and  the  brain.  There  being  no 
actual  change  of  tissue  in  the  instruments 
of  speech,  they  argued  that  with  returning 
health,  and  the  absorption  of  that  clot  of 
blood  which  was  effecting  all  the  mischief, 
her  lost  capacity  would  be  restored.  She 
was  suffering,  they  explained,  from  a  kind 
of  paralysis,  but  affecting  only  the  vocal 
chords,  and  they  called  it  "  hemiplegia." 

Day  by  day  Effie  gained  in  health  and 
strength,  and  advanced  from  sitting  up 
to  coming  downstairs,  and  from  having 
the  papers  read  to  her  out  loud  to  per- 
using them  herself;  but  still  no  answers 
came  to  fond  inquiries  made,  save  as 
before  in  almost  inaudible  whispers.  The 
doctors  prophesied  smooth  things,  and 
laid  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
her  recovering  strength  of  body,  tone  of 
mind. 

To  what  her  own  thoughts  or  hopes  of 
recovery  were  she  had  given  no  clue  ;  but 
once,  when  alone  with  Maggie  Weston,  after 
some  remark  of  hers  regarding  her  probable 
and  speedy  recovery,  she  shook  her  head 
very  mournfully,    and    then,  as   her   little 
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maid  approached  to  comfort  her,  and 
bent  to  catch  her  words,  she  whispered 
faintly, — 

"No,  Maggie,  no,  I  shall  never  recover 
speech  ;  I  am  hopeless,  quite." 


CHAPTEK    VI I. 

DOCTOR    KENNEDY   CALLED    IN. 

That  a  girl  with  youth  and  health  and 
looks  should  be  deprived  of  articulate 
speech,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  it,  was 
indeed  a  calamity.  Effie  saw  with  sorrow 
her  usefulness  in  life,  her  association  with 
others,  her  very  occupations  gone,  and  felt 
herself  cut  off  from  all  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  in  the  future.  But  less  than  ever 
did  she  regret  the  letter  she  had  written  to 
Edward  Borthwick.  Possessed  of  a  woman's 
instinct,  she  divined  that,  with  his  ambi- 
tion for  success  in  life,  a  position  in  society 
and  the  world,  he  would  not  now  be  willing 
to  ratify  his  engagement,  and  that  if  he 
were  induced  to  share  in  her  misfortune, 
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any   marrifige   with    him  would   eventuate 
unhappily. 

No  answer  had  come  to  that  letter  yet. 
There  might,  she  assumed,  be  two  alternative 
reasons  for  this,  either  that  he  accepted  her 
expressed  desire  to  have  their  engagement 
broken  off,  and  made  no  demur  thereto,  or 
that,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  mails  in 
transit  had  been  lost,  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  in  that  hostile  land. 

She  had  become  convalescent  now,  and 
though  with  her  infirmity  she  shrunk  alto- 
gether from  appearances  in  general  society, 
yet,  as  far  as  walking,  riding,  and  visiting 
her  old  women  in  the  village  went,  she 
made  little  or  no  change  in  her  pristine 
habits.  But  in  the  village  even  it  was 
painful  to  her  to  be  unable  to  express  her 
ideas  articulately,  and  to  have  to  resort 
to  Maggie  Weston  or  Dick  as  her  inter- 
preter. The  alphabet  by  signs  she  had 
not  learnt,  nor,  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual 
cure,  had  it  been  deemed  necessary  for  her 
to  do  so.  Still,  her  little  maid  was  quick 
to  interpret  her  every  wish,  almost  her 
thoughts,  before  she  expressed  them  in 
gesture  or  in  sign  ;  and  often,  too,  did  she 
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accompany  her  of  a  morning  in  her 
walks.  Truly  there  was  something  lonely, 
something  that  appealed  to  pity  in  her 
state. 

Maggie  Weston  thought  it  over.  She  had 
listened  much  to  scientific  discussions  at 
St  Bartholomew's,  and  had  learnt  a  good 
deal  from  what  she  had  heard  and  watched 
in  practice.  It  appeared  to  her  that  some 
especial,  some  out-of-the-way  treatment  only 
was  needed  to  set  in  motion  the  spring,  un- 
lock the  frozen  fountain  of  speech  ;  and  her 
conclusion  was  this,  that  Doctor  Kennedy, 
who  combined  with  the  deepest  learning, 
skill  perfected  in  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
hospitals,  was  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
could  call  into  action  her  dormant  faculty; 
but  of  cures  by  hypnotic  suggestion  she  was 
ignorant,  and  of  mesmerism  had  the  most 
superstitious  dread.  Therefore,  taking  the 
first  opportunity,  she  broached  the  subject 
to  Miss  MacDonald,  stating  she  thought  it 
very  possible  that  the  Doctor  Kennedy 
they  both  knew  might  be  capable  of  devis- 
ing a  treatment  which  would  result  in  a 
permanent  cure  of  her  infirmity. 

She  had  not  written  to  or  consulted  him, 
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she  said,  but  perhaps  her  aunt  or  her 
brother  would. 

Dick  therefore  wrote  to  Doctor  Kennedy. 
He  had  previously  informed  him  of  his 
sister's  accident  and  delirious  fever,  and 
of  the  crisis  being  past,  but  not  of  the 
lamentable  consequences  which  it  had  left 
behind  it. 

To  his  missive,  detailing  the  case  in  out- 
line, and  requesting  that,  if  possible,  he 
would  come  over,  and  devote  his  time,  his 
talents,  and  his  energies  to  her  recovery,  he 
replied  as  follows. 

''  My  Dear  Sir, — My  time  is  quite  at 
my  own  disposal,  but  if  it  were  not,  I  would 
throw  up  all  but  the  most  urgent  cases  to 
attend  your  sister.  Apart  from  the  friendly 
feeling  I  possess  towards  her,  and  the  will- 
ingness with  which  I  would  place  my  skill 
at  her  service,  her  case  appears,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  of  the  greatest  interest,  profes- 
sionally. It  involves  some  of  the  abstrusest 
problems  regarding  the  suspension  of  brain 
power,  and  opens  the  doors  for  experiments 
as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  influence  its 
action.     Trusting  to  be  with  you  in  a  few 
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days,  and  with  my  kindest  remembrances 
to  Miss  MacDonald, — I  remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, J.  Kennedy." 

Doctor  Kennedy  said  to  himself,  "  I  knew 
the  astrologer  could  not  be  wrong  ;  he  pro- 
phesied we  should  meet ;  he  saw  her  in  the 
chrystal,  and  reading  the  pathway  of  my 
star  aright,  at  this  conjuncture  of  the 
planets  he  interpreted  my  connection  with 
her  misfortune.  But,  then,  he  described  the 
baneful  influences  of  other  stars,  and  spoke 
of  disaster.  Could  it  be  from  Margaret 
Weston,  the  pale-faced,  dark-eyed  waitiag- 
maid  ?  And  yet  I  was  fond  of  her  once. 
Baugh  !  She  owes  everything  to  me  "  (or  so 
he  put  it).  *'  I  can  crush  her,  oust  her  from 
her  place,  if  she  endeavours  to  thwart  me. 
My  horoscope  is  incapable  of  lying,  and  it 
speaks  of  wealth  and  matrimony  conjoined." 
And  the  Professor  lighted  his  cigarette,  and 
gazed  at  himself,  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows,  in  the  mirror  opposite  ;  and  though 
to  the  looker-on  the  apparition  was  not  of 
a  very  fascinating  kind,  yet  he  appeared 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  it  himself,  and  as 
he  stroked  his  beard,  thought  himself  equal 
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in  years  and  health  and  vigour  to  contend 
for  the  gifts  which  his  destiny  held  out. 

Strange  are  these  alliances  of  consummate 
genius,  but  not  so  unusual  as  is  generally 
supposed,  with  the  exploded  superstitions 
of  the  past. 

After  some  days^  interval  Doctor  Kennedy 
arrived,  and  held  his  first  interview  with 
Miss  MacDonald.  To  the  Professor,  who 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  brain,  whether  inherited 
or  the  result  of  accident,  it  was  obvious  that 
Effie  MacDonald  was  suffering  from  failure 
of  the  transmission  of  thought,  energy — 
hemiplegia  he  termed  it  in  explanation. 
With  regard  to  a  cure  he  was  reticent, 
averring  that  by  experiment  only  could  he 
ascertain  whether  he  was  on  the  road  to 
success,  and  that  for  the  next  few  days 
nothing  of  a  definite  character  should  be 
attempted.  He  opined  that,  from  being 
gradually  accustomed  to  his  presence.  Miss 
MacDonald  would  be  more  susceptible  to 
the  treatment  he  proposed  to  adopt. 

Therefore  he  associated  himself  with  her 
to  a  great  extent,  became  the  companion 
of  her  daily   walks,   and   endeavoured,   by 
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imparting  to  her  his  ideas  on  the  deepest 
and  most  interesting  subjects,  to  win  her 
entire  confidence. 

Until  this  visit,  the  possibility  of  his 
becoming  an  aspirant  for  her  hand  had 
never  dawned  upon  him,  but  the  germ  seed 
was  there,  and  it  needed  only  the  ambiguous 
deductions  from  his  horoscope  to  make  it 
spring  up.  It  was  as  though  the  hand  of 
fate  had  beckoned  him,  and  Macbeth  like 
he  was  ready  to  bend  events  into  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  ;  and  here  before  him  was 
a  prize  indeed  worth  winning.  That  Miss 
MacDonald  was  not  greatly  in  love  with 
Borthwick  he  thought  he  had  discovered. 
Harry  Kingscote  he  regarded  as  having  put 
himself  out  of  court,  and  what  with  her 
prospective  gratitude  and  his  own  persuasive 
force,  he  estimated  his  chances  as  fairly 
good. 

A  few  days  later,  Eifie  MacDonald  awaited 
him  in  the  dining-room,  attended  only  by 
her  little  maid,  so  as  to  avoid  any  nervous- 
ness in  the  presence  of  numerous  onlookers, 
and  she  reclined  on  a  low  arm-chair,  her 
back  to  the  shaded  windows,  Maggie  Weston 
standing  on  her  right  hand. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Doctor  Kennedy  sat  on  her  left.  At  first 
he  took  her  by  the  hands  and  smoothed 
them,  and  talked  of  matters  indifferently, 
then  asked  her  to  compose  her  thoughts 
and  close  her  eyes.  And  now  he  used  the 
passes  he  had  learnt,  first  slowly,  then  more 
quickly,  putting  forth  all  his  soul,  all  the 
will  power  he  possessed. 

Soon,  standing  upright  and  bending  over 
her,  he  commenced  anew  to  expel  the 
electric  fluid  from  his  fingers,  in  more 
rapid  passes  down  her  body,  and  in  a 
measure  slow  and  rythmical  above  her 
head,  so  that  his  fingers  touched  her  light- 
brown  hair.  During  all  this  time  he 
looked  intently  at  her,  but  not  unwatched. 
His  varying  expression  was  marked,  and 
followed  with  an  intentness  equal  to  his 
own,  by  Maggie  Weston.  Once  when  he 
raised  his  eyes  they  were  met  by  hers, 
and  she  looked  at  him  as  though  she  read 
him  through  and  through.  He  answered 
her  look  with  one  of  defiant  menace,  as 
he  turned  again  to  the  work  before  him. 

But  no  further  symptoms  of  success  re- 
warded him.  He  took  up  his  patient's  arm, 
and  it  fell  when  he  relaxed  his  hold;  he  saw 
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no  change  of  breathing,  or  of  colour,  no 
indication  that  she  was  coming  into  the 
mesmeric  state,  so  with  some  more  abortive 
wavings  of  his  hands  about  her  face,  he 
desisted,  disappointed,  bade  her  wake  up 
(a  needless  form),  and  stated  his  hope  of 
success  upon  another  day. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

HE   RECEIVES   HIS   DISMISSAL. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon,  that  sometime  on 
the  morrow  there  was  to  be  a  further  trial 
of  Doctor  Kennedy's  mesmeric  skill,  this 
time  in  Miss  MacDonald's  own  room,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Margaret  Weston  only. 
Therefore,  early  in  the  afternoon,  with 
chrystal  in  his  hand,  in  the  hope  that  her 
gazing  upon  it  might  induce  a  favourable 
condition,  the  Professor  wended  his  way 
towards  his  patient's  room.  Up  the  long 
broad  stairs  he  came,  oak  stairs  that  ran 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house,  and 
advanced  along  the  narrow  corridors,  where 
the  light  from  the  small  deep  windows 
was  obscured  by  the  outer  battlements, 
and   dimly  fell  upon  the  faded  splendours 
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of  the  tapestry  that  lined  the  walls.  And 
here  he  was  confronted  by  Maggie  Weston, 
who  appeared  to  rise  up  suddenly  before 
him.  Paler  than  ever,  while  her  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  gleam,  and  her  hands  showed 
white  against  the  darker  background,  she 
stood  as  if  to  bar  his  further  progress. 
Doctor  Kennedy  advanced  as  though  he 
would  brush  her  aside,  and  have  naught 
to  do  with  her,  saying, — 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  I  thought 
I  had  done  with  you,  pensioned  you, 
provided  for  you  handsomely.  Speak,  do 
you  want  any  assistance,  money — what  ?  ^ 

"  Pension,  money — you  know  I  have  taken 
nothing  from  you  the  last  three  years, 
and  would  rather  starve  than  be  beholden 
to  you  again,"  was  her  reply ;  and  then, 
"  Not  that.  Doctor  Kennedy  ;  it  is  not  of 
myself  I  would  speak.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever 
recommend  your  name  to  my  beloved 
mistress,  knowing  what  you  are,  and  the 
villainy  of  which  you  can  be  capable  ?  But 
here  I  see  through  your  designs.  You  have 
a  two-fold  object  in  view  ;  you  would  cure 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  influence 
over  Miss  MacDonald,  one  that  would  make 
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you  her  master.  Better  she  should  be 
speechless  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  you.  Yesterday  I  read  your 
machinations  in  your  face.  Cost  what  it 
may,  I  will  upset  them." 

Then  he,  "  Stand  aside  ;  I  will  have  none 
of  this.  Interfere  with  me  here,  and  in  this 
house,  at  your  peril.  If  I  am  forced  to 
speak,  you  know  you  will  leave  this  place 
discredited.  Do  you  think  that  you  would 
be  tolerated  here  a  single  hour  after  I  have 
informed  your  mistress  and  the  household 
of  the  sort  of  life  you  led  ?  I  warn  you, 
beware." 

But  she,  "  Cruel,  inhuman  coward,  I  will 
speak  myself,"  and  quickly  turning,  she 
made  for  Miss  MacDonald's  room. 

There,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
her  mistress's  chair,  she  burst  into  fits  of 
weeping,  caught  hold  of  Miss  MacDonald's 
hands,  and  kissed  them  again  and  again, 
crying  out,  "My  mistress,  my  good,  kind 
mistress,  God  knows,  I  would  save  you, 
give  my  life  for  you,"  till  finding  voice  to 
speak  coherently,  and  broken  here  and  there 
by  sobs  and  pauses  in  the  tale,  she  opened 
up  her  painful  history. 
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"  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  kindness,  my 
own  dear  mistress ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  about 
you.  You  will  not  keep  me  when  you  know 
the  truth.  But  hear  me  to  the  end.  God 
knows,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  saving  you 
that  I  unburden  myself,  and  tell  my 
shame.  I  was  inexperienced  and  young 
when  hospital  assistant  some  years  ago. 
Perhaps  then  I  had  some  looks  ;  but  I  was 
not,  not  really  bad,  dear  mistress — not 
wicked ;  vain,  and  silly  only — and  Doctor 
Kennedy  obtained  an  influence  over  me. 
He  used  to  praise  my  work  at  first,  and  talk 
to  me,  and  look  right  through  me  with  his 
piercing  eyes.  He  fascinated  me.  I  was 
not  myself  with  him.  I  must  tell  you  all. 
He  took  advantage  of  my  weakness,  ruined 
me,  and  then  he  went  abroad,  giving  me 
some  money  first.  I  had  been  slow,  re- 
luctant to  make  any  change,  and — you  will 
understand — and  I  had  to  leave  without  a 
character.  1  kept  my  wrongs  and  sorrows 
to  myself.  Pity  me,  dear  mistress,  I  was 
starving,  and  I  found  another  friend,  but  my 
life  was  not  altogether  shameful.  Doctor 
Kennedy  returned  at  length,  and  I  im- 
plored of  him  at  once  to  procure  me  honest 
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work.  He  did  so.  But  I  know  much  more 
about  him  now  ;  I  was  not  his  only  victim. 
Oh,  he  is  terribly  strong,  and  evil,  but  let 
the  one  good  action  of  my  wretched  life 
be  this,  that  I  have  stood  between  you  and 
his  influence.  I  see  his  design ;  if  once  he 
attains  a  power  over  you,  he  will  seek  your 
hand,  the  wealth,  and  the  position  that  it 
brings  with  it.  And  now,  I  must  go  out 
into  the  world  again.  I  have  been  so  very 
very  happy  here ;  you  have  not  treated  me 
as  if  I  was  a  servant." 

But  Eflie  stooped  her  face  and  kissed  the 
dark  hair  of  the  Magdalene,  whose  head  lay 
in  her  lap,  and  with  faint  low  breath  just 
whispered, — 

"  Maggie,  you  shall  stay  with  me  alw^ays. 
Do  not  fret.  I  have  nothino;  to  foro^ive — 
ask  it  of  God." 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  Aunt  Bess  walked 
into  the  library,  where  Doctor  Kennedy 
was  sitting.  The  faint  pink  flush  upon  her 
cheeks  contrasted  with  the  greyness  of  her 
hair  and  the  whiter  muslin  of  her  cap,  but 
the  lines  about  her  mouth  were  hard  and 
stern,  and  there  was  a  look  of  battle  in 
her   eyes,    beneath    their   grey   and   bushy 
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brows.  She  faced  him  at  once,  and 
began, — 

"  Doctor  Kennedy,  my  nephew  is  not  here 
this  afternoon,  but  knowing  his  mind  as  well 
as  I  do  my  own,  we  must  decline  all  further 
intercourse  with  you  as  guest  and  host,  or 
doctor,  if  you  will.  I  do  not  intend  to 
bandy  words,  or  go  into  reasons  with  you. 
Sufficient  that  my  mind  is  made,  and  I 
must  request  you  to  leave  at  once." 

He  stood  his  ground,  and  while  he  pulled 
his  beard  in  short,  quick,  angry  snatches, 
looked  her  in  the  face  and  said, — 

"  Your  brother  is  not  here,  or  I  might 
take  another  line.  Even  now  I  question 
much  your  claim  to  drive  me  from  the 
house.  But  where  there  is  no  confidence 
a  doctor  has  no  place.  The  story  of  a 
waiting-maid  is  quite  sufficient  in  your 
eyes  to  blacken  me  unheard,  without  the 
option  of  replying  to  her  calumnies." 

"  You  cannot,  you  dare  not,"  put  in  Aunt 
Bess. 

"  I  will  give  no  answer  back  to  you,  or 
your  informers  here,  to-day,  who  are  both 
my  accusers,  judge,  and  jury.  I  have  too 
much   self-respect ;    but    recollect,    outside 
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this  house,  I  hold  you  all  responsible  for 
any  defamation  of  my  character  originating 
here." 

And  with  a  bow  that  had  something 
stiff,  and  dignified,  and  foreign  in  it,  he  left 
the  room,  as  if  not  worsted  by  the  en- 
counter. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

E  K  O  W  E. 

We  left  Ned  Borthwick  hastening  off  to 
meet  his  father  and  mother  in  London,  s^e 
some  of  the  shows,  get  the  necessary  kit, 
and  proceed  with  a  draft  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  to  reinforce  the 
artillery  stationed  at  the  Cape. 

How  he  fared  on  the  voyage  out  there, 
or  upon  his  journey  up  the  country,  we  need 
not  inquire  ;  but  of  his  subsequent  career 
upon  active  service  some  particulars  will 
prove  of  interest,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
best  to  start  with  him  from  Fort  Pearson, 
12th  January  1879.  For,  Cetewayo  not 
having  complied  with  our  terms  by  the 
11th   of  that   month,   the   passage   of  the 
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Tugela  river  into  his  territory  was  com- 
menced upon  the  foregoing  date,  but  not 
completed  till  16th,  nor  did  our  troops 
move  forward  till  18  th  instant. 

Dick  MacDonald  was  not  far  wrong, 
thought  Borthwick,  as  they  started  on  their 
march  with  the  Buffs,  the  Naval  Brigade, 
the  99th,  and  Royal  Engineers,  gallant  re- 
presentatives of  different  branches  of  the 
service. 

Ned's  baptism  of  fire  was  soon  to  come, 
for  on  22d,  just  as  the  Buffs  and  Naval 
Brigade  had  piled  their  arms,  and  the 
gunners  were  "  unhooking,"  a  rattle  of 
musketry  from  the  scouts  proclaimed  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.  To  seize  and  hold 
a  knoll  commanding  three  sides  was  the 
work  of  moments,  but  still  from  the  fourth 
the  Zulus  swarmed  down  in  echelon,  hoping 
to  engage  in  front,  whilst  with  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  they  attacked  in  flank  on  the 
right. 

For  over  an  hour  the  fight  raged  stub- 
bornly— shrapnel  and  shell,  rockets,  and  the 
bullets  from  the  Martini  rifles,  shrieked  and 
sang  and  whistled  through  the  bush,  keep- 
ing the  Zulus  at  bay  with  the  deadly  fire, 
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and  finally  driving  them  away  from  its 
shelter. 

Now  came  the  time  to  clear  the  front 
and  opposing  hills.  "  Pass  the  word  for 
the  Naval  Brigade  "  was  shouted  by  Colonel 
Pearson  as  he  dismounted  from  his  stricken 
charger,  and  at  the  double  up  came  the 
doughty  tars,  supported  by  a  hundred  of 
the  Buffs. 

Right  up  the  hills  they  charged  with 
little  or  no  formation,  firing  as  they  went, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  with 
shot  and  steel.  So  ended  the  short  eno^ao;e- 
ment  of  Inyezane,  and  while  we  lost  some 
thirteen  killed,  and  reckoned  up  seventeen 
wounded  men,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  no 
doubt  amounted  to  several  hundreds. 

That  night  the  little  force  was  bivouacked 
within  three  miles  of  the  battlefield,  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  their  greatcoats  but- 
toned close  for  covering,  and  with  a  double 
chain  of  sentries  posted. 

Reveille  found  them  stirring ;  the  well- 
earned  slumbers  of  the  soldiery  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  alarms  of  war,  and  noontide 
saw  them  at  Ekowe.  Thither  they  had 
marched  over  meadow  land,  dotted  here  and 
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there  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  interspersed 
with  bush,  till  they  ascended  the  higher 
ground  and  hills  upon  which  the  little 
citadel  was  set.  It  overlooked  the  sea,  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  rugged 
mountain  tops  which  barred  the  passage 
to  Ulundi,  were  clearly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Distinctly  picturesque  and  healthy,  it 
was  a  site  the  Norwegian  missionary  wisely 
chose  to  build  the  white-washed  church 
upon,  the  school-house,  and  the  stores,  so 
invaluable  hereafter.  But,  commanded  as 
it  was,  upon  two  sides  at  least,  while  on  the 
third  side  lay  a  ravine,  screened  as  to  its 
sloping  banks  with  bush  and  densest  grass, 
no  military  genius  would  have  picked  it  as 
a  spot  on  which  to  build  a  fort.  What 
though  the  little  river  rippled  round  the 
church,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  threw 
their  shadows  on  it?  What  though  gardens 
brilliant  with  the  growth  of  tropic  plants, 
and  orchards  redolent  with  orange  blossom, 
bloomed  close  by  ? 

Colonel  Pearson's  work  was  to  form  a 
de'pot  here,  on  his  way,  as  he  fondly 
imagined,  to  Ulundi.     Then  came  disastrous 
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news — the  battle,  the  defeat,  the  massacre  at 
Isandlwana.  But  with  water  in  abundance, 
a  convoy  of  provisions  coming  in,  stout 
hearts,  and  ''our  powder  dry,"  it  was  de- 
termined to  hold  the  fort  in  the  teeth  of 
the  advancing  enemy.  The  flag  of  Old 
England  was  run  up,  and  every  man  of 
the  little  garrison  was  at  his  post,  and  doing 
his  duty.  In  a  week  the  country  was 
cleared  of  bush,  the  enemy  saluted  when- 
ever he  appeared,  the  ditch  and  parapet 
dug  and  built,  and  the  church  formed  into 
a  convenient  hospital. 

To  a  beleaguered  garrison  who  are  ofiermg, 
it  may  be,  a  passive  resistance  to  the  enemy 
who  has  sat  down  before  their  walls,  there 
is  not  the  ardour,  the  wild  enthusiasm  that 
animates  the  soldiery  in  the  shock  of  battle, 
or  when,  with  bristling  steel,  they  march 
through  an  armed  and  hostile  land,  carry- 
ing their  lives  in  their  hands ;  so  to  those 
within  Ekowe,  as  day  succeeded  day,  and 
the  unvaried  rounds  of  duty  ushered  in  the 
night,  there  were  seldom  occasions  to  call 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  defenders. 

And,  less  enthusiastic  than  his  brother 
officers,  Ned  Borthwick  viewed  his  position, 
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cooped  up  at  Ekowe,  without  any  halo  of 
romance  shed  over  it,  though  what  solid 
fame  and  promotion  might  accrue  there- 
from he  did  not  omit  to  calculate. 

That  he  had  not  heard  for  weeks  from 
Miss  MacDonald  did  not  affect  him  greatly. 
It  had  been  part  of  her  compact  that  they 
should  not  correspond  too  frequently,  and 
now  that  they  were  shut  up,  hemmed  in, 
he  hardly  expected  that  hers  w^ould  be 
among  the  missives,  few  and  far  between, 
which  found  their  way  inside  the  fort. 
**  I  suppose  they  hear  something  or  other 
about  us,  though,  in  England,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "  and  Effie — I  wonder  if  she  really 
cares  or  grieves  much.  She  must,  a  little  ; 
I  am  sure  she  does." 

The  sortie  of  1st  March  was  one  of  the 
few  events  that  diversified  the  monotony  of 
the  besieged,  and  but  for  accident,  it  would 
have  attained  success  in  all  its  objects. 

Aided  by  the  bright  starlight  and  reful- 
gent moon,  a  party  four  hundred  strong, 
with  thirty  mounted  men  and  a  solitary  gun, 
marched  out.  Wilford  Lloyd  had  charge  of 
the  gun,  and  with  him  went  Lieutenant  Borth- 
wick.    Silently,  slowly  they  picked  their  way, 
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and  yet  the  well-oiled  gun  wheels  seemed  to 
creak  outrageously.  And  now  they  had 
neared  the  kraal  they  meant  to  burn,  and 
the  dim  grey  dawn  was  breaking  over  the 
hills,  when,  lucklessly,  a  Zulu,  strolling  out- 
side his  hut,  perceived  the  force  advancing. 
"  Ride,  Goodson,  ride,  and  Steel  and  Jacob- 
son,"  was  the  order  given ;  but  they  were 
too  late  to  cut  him  off,  and  ere  the  pursu- 
ing troops  came  up,  the  kraal  w^as  deserted, 
the  goods  carried  off,  and  fire,  not  sword, 
the  only  weapon  of  destruction  left  for  the 
invaders.  Nor  was  the  home  return  effected 
without  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vaded. On  the  crest  of  every  hill,  from 
every  large  patch  of  scrub,  their  skirmishers 
arose,  and  it  required  a  halt  or  two,  and 
several  well-directed  volleys,  to  keep  them 
in  sufficient  check. 

Shortly  after  this  failure  there  was  joy 
in  the  camp,  for  surely  they  were  being 
signalled  to ;  that  light  refracted  on  the 
church  could  mean  nothing  else.  There- 
fore were  those  of  the  scientific  corps  got 
together,  and  as  the  latest  from  school, 
Ned  Borthwick  was  not  long  in  decipher- 
ing the  message,  that  succour  would  arrive 
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13th,  and  that  they  were  to  co-operate 
with  its  arrival.  We  note  in  his  diary 
the  words  : — 

"We  could  not  answer  for  some  days, 
but  an  eighteen -penny  looking-glass  has 
done  the  trick.  We  are  all  inspirited  here, 
the  sick  and  even  the  dying  having  plucked 
up  and  taken  a  further  lease  of  life." 

Henceforth  the  post  per  heliograph  was 
the  one  excitement  of  the  day  ;  the  men 
crowded  round  and  repeated  the  words, 
nay,  the  very  letters  as  they  were  flashed, 
and  the  import  of  the  messages  was  conned 
over,  the  events  of  the  past  discussed,  and 
the  chances  of  the  future  discounted. 

The  10th  of  March,  nathless,  was  a  day 
of  bitter  disappointment.  The  reading  of 
the  flashes  recorded  this  message  : — 

"  The  column  of  relief  will  not  march  till 
the  end  of  the  month ;  it  is  considered  advis- 
able to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements." 

The  men  had  been  for  some  days  work- 
ing at  the  roads,  occasionally  under  fire, 
and  then  had  been  full  of  life  and  hope, 
and    now   a  return  to   monotony  and  im- 
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prisonment  was  ordered.  Cases  of  sick- 
ness and  fever  were  intensified,  and  de- 
lirium usually  supervened  to  carry  off  the 
patient  raving. 

Rations  were  henceforward  reduced,  and 
days  and  nights  of  rain  turned  all  the 
ground  into  slush  and  mud,  and  rendered 
the  sufferino^s  of  the  sentries  and  vedettes 
more  hard  to  bear,  while  the  men  not  on 
duty  were  huddled  together  underneath  the 
waggons. 

Such  were  the  alternations  of  events, 
bringing  hope  and  despondency  in  their 
train. 

On  the  20th  hope  was  again  ascendant, 
for  a  runner,  the  first  for  thirty-eight  days, 
arrived  in  camp  and  cheered  the  fainting 
hearts  of  the  garrison.  He  brought  the 
news  that  the  column  of  relief  would  start 
on  the  29th.  And  on  the  31st  the  long 
field-glasses  revealed  the  flash  of  steel 
from  the  swords  of  the  mounted  troopers 
who  rode  in  advance  of  the  column. 

Consulting  Borthwick's  diary  once  more, 
we  read,  dated  2d  April : — 

"  No  one  slept  much  last  night.     At  the 
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dawn  of  day,  looking  over  the  parapet,  I 
heard  the  boom  of  a  gun  distinctly,  then 
another,  then  a  third.  Our  camp  was  alive 
like  magic,  and  we  knew  a  battle  had  com- 
menced.  It  was  a  lovely,  still,  clear  morn- 
ing, with  a  slight  mist  rising  from  the 
plain,  and  we  could  just  make  out  what 
was  taking  place.  The  Zulus  seemed  to 
have  surrounded  the  British  laager,  and  to 
be  held  in  check  by  a  perfect  blaze  of 
fire.  We  did  not  doubt  the  result ;  but  if 
anything  unforeseen  had  occurred  what 
would  have  been  our  fate — to  cut  our 
way  back  to  the  Tugela,  with  just  three 
days'  provisions  in  our  hands.  But  after 
a  time  we  saw  the  cavalry  move  out, 
then  we  knew  that  the  victory  was  with 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  that  our  deliver- 
ance was  nigh." 

We  know,  by  the  most  authentic  records, 
how  late  that  night  the  relieving  column 
came  up,  how  the  91st  marched  past  the 
fort,  while  their  pipers  struck  up  the 
historic  strain  of  "The  Campbells  are 
coming,"  and  were  greeted  by  the  ringing 
cheers  of  the  men  who  lined  the  parapet. 
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Of  the  meeting  of  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Colonel  Pearson  we  need  give  no  account, 
and  most  of  us  have  seen  the  picture 
painted. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  siege  of 
which  Ned  Borthwick  bore  an  honourable 
part,  and  one  which  he  felt  would  redound 
to  his  credit  in  the  future.  Therefore,  with 
a  joyful  heart,  he  responded  to  the  order  to 
join  the  forces  under  Lord  Chelmsford,  and 
on  the  4th  April  was  one  of  those  who 
marched  out,  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying,  and  abandoned  Ekowe  to  its  fate. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHO    IS    HE  ? 

To  ,  revert  to  Harry  Kingscote.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  apartments  in  the  King's 
Road,  Brighton,  he  found  himself  ensconced 
in  a  first-class  carriage  bound  for  London. 
The  exultation  he  would  otherwise  have 
experienced  was  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  inward  query  as  to  whether  he  had 
altogether  acted  rightly  in  quitting  Mrs 
Falkner  at  this  juncture  ;  but  he  solaced 
his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that,  even 
had  she  been  his  lawful  wife,  he  must  have 
accepted  the  oflfer  made  him  of  being 
attached  to  the  17th  Lancers,  and  left 
her,  or  laid  himself  open  to  to  a  charge 
no    soldier   who   regarded    his    professional 
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honour  could  risk  with  impunity.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  remained  at  Norwich, 
selling  a  couple  of  hunters,  buying  an 
extra  charger,  and  making  the  arrange- 
ments requisite  for  his  departure. 

He  was  much  too  popular  not  to  be  well 
received  by  his  brother  officers,  but  there  was 
an  air  of  mystery  about  his  doings,  which 
had  not  been  cleared  up  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  his  chief  and  some  of  the  seniors,  so 
that  he  was  not  asked  to  dine  regimentally. 
Yet  the  evening  before  he  departed  all 
drank  wine  with  him  at  mess,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  wished  him  good  luck*  as 
they  left  the  ante-room,  knowing  he  would 
start  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning. 

Taking  three  horses  and  a  couple  of 
servants  with  him,  Harry  joined  the  17th, 
with  which  gallant  corps  he  was  to  embark. 
More  than  half  the  officers  were  on  leave, 
saying  their  last  "  good-byes  "  to  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  and  he 
was  only  too  willing  to  be  impressed  into 
all  the  extra  duties  that  could  be  found  for 
him.  So  what  with  horse  parades,  musters 
of  the  men  for  active  service,  the  fitting  on 
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of  clothing,  not  to  say  the  inspecting  of  drafts 
from  other  regiments,  Harry  found  occupa- 
tion for  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  till  he 
embarked  by  order  with  the  squadrons  at 
Portsmouth. 

In  the  turmoil  of  departure,  the  hoarse 
roar  of  escaping  steam,  the  orders  shouted 
by  the  captain  and  responded  to  by  the 
crew,  the  din  of  tramping  feet,  and  the 
thump  and  thud  of  luggage  as  it  landed 
on  the  decks,  almost  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  bystanders.  Yet  amidst  this  babel 
of  confusing  sounds,  which  was  added  to 
by  the  neighing  of  the  horses  and  the 
clanking  of  their  chains  below,  many  were 
the  whispered  voices,  many  the  sad  fare- 
wells received  by  officers  and  men,  but 
no  fond  parting  word  was  uttered  into 
Harry's  ear.  Friends  of  his  were  there, 
and  wishes  for  safe  return,  with  fame  and 
glory  gained,  were  given  him  in  plenty, 
but  from  those  who  had  come  to  see  the 
others  off;  and  the  "God-speed"  was  not 
peculiarly  his  own. 

To  his  passage  out,  his  duties  and  amuse- 
ments on  board  the  troopship,  we  need  de- 
vote   no  space,  but  gather  up  the  threads 
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of  his  history  at  the  moment  when  actual 
fighting  took  place,  or  such  at  least  as  he 
was  a  participator  in. 

It  was  the  3d  of  July,  and  our  troops 
were  encamped  near  the  banks  of  the 
Umvolosi.  Of  the  fords  across  it,  the  one 
was  commanded  by  a  bluff,  sloping  gradu- 
ally off  for  half-a-mile  till  it  reached  a 
point  directly  opposite  ford  number  two. 
Protected  by  the  aforesaid  bluff,  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters  had  greatly  har- 
assed our  men,  and  to  dislodge  them  from 
it,  as  well  as  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  road  which  led  to  Ulandi,  was  '  the 
object  of  the  sortie  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Buller. 

Leave  was  accorded  to  Harry  Kingscote 
to  throw  in  bis  lot  with  the  expedition. 
So  when  the  hands  of  the  watch  had 
covered  each  other  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  hour  of  armistice  had  expired,  on 
the  command  to  advance  being  given,  he 
spurred  his  horse  forward,  plunged  in 
mid-stream,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank 
with  the  horsemen. 

Here,  turning  directly  to  the  left.  Colonel 
Baker  led  a  hundred  of  the  troopers  at  a 
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gallop ;  and  through  ground  that  was 
pitted  with  holes,  and  thick  with  aloes 
and  mimosa  and  the  prickly  shrubs  of 
tropic  growth,  they  tore  their  way,  as 
though  in  pursuit  of  stag  and  hounds 
over  some  wild  district  in  Devonshire, 
and  well  to  the  front  rode  Harry  Kings- 
cote.  If  not  showing  fight  at  once, 
the  enemy  had  not  altogether  dispersed. 
Yonder  numbers  were  collected  underneath 
the  crest  of  the  bluff.  To  halt  and  dis- 
mount was  commanded,  and  scrambling 
down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill,  with 
carbine-shot  'or  sword  in  hand,  our  men 
dislodged  the  foe,  who  fought  and  fired 
as  they  fled,  or  jumped  up  from  the  scrub 
and  loosed  a  parting  shot  before  they 
accepted  death  from  lead  or  steel. 

Meantime  Colonel  Buller  had  not  been 
idle ;  the  advance  towards  Ulandi  had  been 
quickly  made,  partly  by  the  main  high- 
way, and  partly  by  the  plain,  and  a  suffi- 
cient reconnaissance  carried  out.  And  here 
a  favourable  opportunity  ofiered  itself  for 
seizing  some  cattle  driven  by  a  few  Zulus 
towards  the  hills  and  mouth  of  a  dono-a. 

And  had  the  leading  troop   dismounted. 
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panic  and  disaster  must  have  accounted  for 
many  a  riderless  horse  returning  homeward. 
For  sudden,  as  though  called  into  existence 
like  the  clansmen  of  Roderick  Dhu,  from 
rock  and  bush  and  wavinsf  tufts  of  2:rass, 
there  sprung  up  in  front,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  countless  numbers  of  dusky  war- 
riors who,  rapidly  closing,  fired  in  a  volley 
that  emptied  many  of  our  saddles.  No- 
thing but  the  drill  and  discipline  enforced 
and  learnt  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  now 
saved  this  little  band  of  horse.  Retiring 
by  alternate  ranks,  one  line  of  troopers 
ever  faced  the  foe,  and  firing  together, 
checked  his  onward  movement  till,  as  the}^ 
retired  through  their  comrades'  lines,  an- 
other rank  succeeded  them  in  the  defence. 

Apparently  victorious  in  one  direction, 
the  swarming  hosts  now  threaten  Baker's 
front  and  left,  but  a  galloper  reaches  him 
with  the  order,  "  Stand  firm,  and  keep  the 
ford." 

So  he  advances  a  little,  and  gains  a 
position  whence  he  can  better  receive  and 
repel  the  attack  on  the  left,  and  all  along 
his  line  the  puffs  of  smoke  and  fire  burst  out 
and  the  rattle  of  his  musketry  is  heard. 
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The  skirmishing  order  of  the  Zulus 
wavers,  and  as  they  turn  the  corner  of 
Kandwengo  Kraal  the  retiring  horsemen 
of  Buller  heave  in  sight.  The  rear  files  are 
clear  very  soon  of  the  huts,  and  begin  to 
descend  the  slope,  the  red  of  the  mounted 
infantry  being  mingled  with  the  more 
sombre  uniform  worn  by  the  irregulars. 
A  moment  or  two  and  they  reach  the  ford, 
pass  over,  and  halted  on  the  landing  side, 
are  prepared  to  cover  and  defend  it  for 
Bakers  men.  They  in  their  turn  descend 
from  the  higher  ground,  keeping  up  the 
duel  as  they  reach  the  watercourse,  which 
hisses  and  splashes  with  the  bullets ;  but 
safety  is  attained,  and  the  casualties  to 
man  and  horse  not  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

That  afternoon  and  evening  preparations 
for  the  fight  upon  the  morrow  went  on,  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  deadly  arms  of  precision, 
the  gathering  together  of  warlike  stores, 
and  the  testing  of  sword  and  sabre.  But 
through  the  camp,  while  work  and  duty 
kept  everyone  engaged,  and  while  the 
hearts  of  the  troops  were  filled  with  the 
stern  resolve  of  fighting  to    the  last  next 
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day,  the  strain  of  anxiety  was  relieved  by 
song  and  chaff  and  laughter. 

Harry  Kingscote  and  two  or  three  of  the 
lancers  dined  together,  a  scratch,  informal 
meal,  to  which  each  of  them  brought  their 
knives  and  forks  and  seat,  if  nothing  else, 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give  them  a  longer 
and  fuller  account  of  the  morning's  work 
as  they  smoked  and  chatted  after  their 
well-earned  repast. 

"By  the  way,"  said  one  of  his  comrades 
presently,  "  there  was  an  English  officer, 
belonging  to  some  yeomanry  cor23S,  badly 
wounded  in  the  affair  this  morning.  He 
only  got  up  to  the  front  quite  lately,  and 
was  attached  for  duty  to  the  Irregular 
Horse.  I  hear  he  was  hit  by  a  bullet 
when  the  Zulus  jumped  up  that  time,  and 
that  one  of  the  troopers  stuck  to  him  all 
through,  and  helped  him  to  reach  our  lines, 
but  they  thought  he  would  scarcely  live." 

"Do  you  know  who  he  is?"  asked 
Harry. 

"  Well,  I  heard,"  answered  one  of  his 
companions,  "  and  I  think  the  name  was 
Falkner,  or  something  very  like  it.  They 
described  him  to  me  as  a  rich  London  man 
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who  had  come  out  to  join  in  the  fighting 
Some  of  us  might  know  him.     Shall  we  go 
and  have  a  look,  Harry,  the  hospital  tent 
is  not  far  off?  "     And  so,  breaking  up  their 
symposium,  they  started. 

Drawn  by  a  strong  fascination,  Harry 
could  not  stay  behind ;  he  felt  that  at 
aiiy  cost  he  must  know  the  worst. 

And  there,  some  on  stretchers,  others  on 
blankets,  others  on  the  iron  or  wooden- 
framed  beds  that  had  been  procured  in  Natal, 
or  lately  sent  out,  lay  the  wounded,  the 
dead,  and  the  dying.  Here  the  white  sheet 
drawn  over  head  and  face  told  the  sad  tale 
of  life  extinct ;  over  there  the  stertorous 
breath  or  gasping  sigh  of  vigorous  trooper 
o;ave  sis^nals  of  the  internal  struo-g-le  against 
the  all -victor,  death.  Suspended  from 
above,  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  lantern 
showed  the  large,  dark  stains  where  the 
bursting  wound  had  dyed  the  sheet  with 
blood.  Feet  to  feet,  in  two  long  rows,  they 
were  placed,  and  the  surgeons  busily  paced 
up  and  down,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
administer  the  cooling  drink,  to  tighten  or 
unloose  the  uneasy  bandage.  Nor  was  the 
chaplain  absent  from  his  post,  but  in  low 
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and  fervent  voice  poured  forth  the  words 
of  love  and  joy  and  peace  into  the  ears  of 
the  dying  soldier. 

Down  the  two  long  rows  Harry  Kings- 
cote  and  the  others  passed,  till  they  had 
reached  the  further  end,  and  the  other 
open  exit  to  the  lines.  Here  the  surgeon 
stopped  them  and  said, — 

"  I  think  that  this  is  the  man  you  were 
asking  after.  His  name  was  Falkner,  and 
he  died  two  hours  ago,"  and  with  the  words 
he  doubled  back  the  sheet. 

There,  stiff  and  cold  and  white,  his 
features  set  and  sterner  than  in  life,  iay 
Eobert  Falkner. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  tent  the 
moonbeams  fell  upon  the  coverlid  and 
corpse,  and  the  deathly  pallor  of  his  face 
was  rendered  ghastly,  awful,  by  the  intense 
white  light  that  shone  upon  it ;  but  a  small 
red  stain  upon  the  throat,  where  its  column 
joined  the  shoulder  blade,  showed  clearly 
where  the  messenger  of  death  had  entered. 

Yes,  it  was  Eobert  Falkner. 

Sick  at  heart,  for  in  his  way  he  had 
loved  his  wife,  and  feeling  he  was  looked 
at  curiously,  and  pointed  out  as  that  Mrs 
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Falkner's  husband,  his  life  in  London  be- 
came intolerable  to  him.  He  lono^ed  for 
excitement  and  change,  and  the  war  that 
was  in  progress  ofiered  him  so  much, 
and  he  applied  to  be  attached  to  the 
KD.G.'s. 

Such  interest  as  he  could  command  had 
failed  him,  but  the  failure  only  made  him 
the  more  determined  to  join  the  forces. 
With  this  he  had  formed  no  definite  re- 
solve to  be  avenged  on  Harry  Kingscote, 
whom  he  knew  had  preceded  him. 

Some  vague  idea,  that  out  there  in  a 
foreign  land  he  might  find  the  opportunity 
of  being  even  with  him,  added  zest,  perhaps, 
to  his  desire  for  service. 

Thus  he  secured  a  berth  in  one  of  the 
outgoino;  steamers,  and  landed  before  the 
final  operations  of  the  war,  and  in  time  to 
obtain  a  billet  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Irregular  Horse ;  and  of  the  engagement 
in  which  he  was  wounded  unto  death  we 
have  narrated  in  these  pages. 

Bitter  reflections  filled  the  heart  of  Harry 
Kingscote.  However  much  he  might  ex- 
onerate himself  from  direct  complicity  in 
the  death   of  the   man  he  had  injured,  he 
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could  not  but  regard  himself  as  a  culpable 
agent  in  the  chain  of  events  which  had 
finally  brought  it  to  pass.  His  weakness 
had  entailed  the  ruin  of  a  home,  and  in- 
directly the  death  of  its  owner.  It  little 
availed  him  now  to  feel  remorse  for  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  drama,  one  act 
of  which  had  closed  in  the  tent  he  had  just 
come  out  of 

And  what  reparation  could  he  make  to 
the  dead  man  yonder  ?  None.  And  he 
recalled  to  mind  the  words  so  unwittingly 
spoken  to  him  that  winter's  evening  when 
he  rode  through  the  gloaming,  "  Ketribu- 
tion  in  this  world  or  the  next  for  all  our 
misdeeds." 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER    XL 

U  L  U  N  D  I. 

The  dawn  of  July  4th  seemed  auspicious, 
and  the  sun  to  shine  with  encouragement 
upon  our  arms.  Very  quickly  were  the 
men  accoutred  for  the  fight,  horses  un- 
picketed  and  saddled,  and  the  column 
drawn  up  ready,  waiting  for  the  command 
to  march.  Soon  the  white  Umvolosi  was 
crossed.  Down  to  the  water's  edge  grew 
tamarind  plants  and  beds  of  the  wild  acacia, 
convolvolus,  and  jessamine.  Through  these 
there  crashed  the  advancing  squadrons,  and 
many  a  scented  shrub  and  bush  gave  forth 
sweet  odours,  crushed  by  the  feet  of  man 
and  horse  as  they  ploughed  through  the 
rippling  stream. 

The  fight  was  to  be  in  square,  but  the 
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advance  upon  Ulundi  was  to  be  made  with 
comparative  boldness,  and  without  an  undue 
show  of  caution,  this  to  invite  attack  from 
the  enemy,  who  watched  our  troops  from 
the  hillocks  on  the  left.  But  they  were 
not  disposed  to  hazard  engagement  so 
soon  ;  it  was  their  object  to  draw  us  fur- 
ther on.  Would  it  be  for  us  to  initiate 
the  battle  that  must  be  fought  that  day  ? 

Far  in  front  marched  Buller,  scouting 
with  the  irregulars  and  mounted  infantry. 
Wood's  division  followed  in  the  van,  lead- 
ing the  main  body  of  our  men.  A  glorious 
spectacle  this  for  the  beholder  !  But, 
splendid  and  entrancing  as  is  the  sight  of 
man  and  horse,  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry  when,  it  may  be  over  Cannock 
Chase  or  Chobham  Hills,  they  defile 
through  clumps  of  fir  and  wooded  heath, 
and  the  sunlight  glints  from  bayonet  and 
sword,  and  the  pennons  of  the  lancers 
flutter  in  the  breeze,  here  were  the  elements 
of  danger  and  battle  imminent  to  stir  the 
blood,  and  give  a  sense  of  stern  reality  to 
the  picture.     Let  us  follow  them  afield. 

Right  and  left  as  our  troops  are  march- 
ing the    enemy  advance   in   parallel  lines. 
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and  leaving  the  high  ground,  are  collecting 
in  the  bush  and  scrub  that  grows  more 
thickly  below  it,  but  they  are  still  in 
shadow  underneath  the  hills,  where  they 
are  quickly  gathering  into  companies  and 
regiments.  Meantime  our  square  makes 
resolute  progression  ;  the  guns  are  on  the 
flank,  and  the  cavalry  a  little  way  ahead  ; 
in  the  centre  are  the  ambulance  corps, 
ammunition  carts  and  waggons. 

The  bands  strike  up  the  martial  strains, 
which  vibrate  through  and  through  the  soul, 
and  the  regiments  march  onwards  to  the 
battle  ground  with  their  colours  proudly 
flying. 

Nor  is  there  long  to  wait ;  the  square  is 
drawn  up,  and  formed  how  best  to  repel 
the  assailant  foe,  who  is  even  now  charging 
down  and  rushing  across  the  plains  towards 
u>^.  Oblong  in  shape,  and  ready  for  attack 
on  every  side,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
special  post  of  honour  to  any  particular 
regiment.  Major  Tucker,  with  the  80th,  has 
one  of  the  shorter  faces  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  with  him  two  formidable 
gatlings,  posted  in  his  centre.  The  west 
face  is  defended  by  the  90th  and  58th,  with 
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Major  Le  Grice's  battery  in  the  centre. 
The  other  short  face,  which  is  opposite  the 
80th,  is  held  by  the  21st,  and  at  their  rear 
stand  dismounted  the  17th  Lancers,  while 
the  94th  and  Prince  Albert's  Own  occupy 
the  remaining  one. 

"  Fire  low  and  steady "  is  the  word  to 
our  gallant  soldiers,  who  are  fighting  in  the 
ranks  two  deep.  With  what  mad  bravery 
the  enemy  comes  on,  charging  up  close 
sometimes,  to  be  swept  down,  annihilated 
by  the  sheet  of  fire  that  wraps  the  faces  of 
the  square.  Here  and  there  "cease  firing" 
goes,  that  the  front  of  the  company  fnay 
be  cleared  from  smoke,  and  the  men  have 
a  better  view.  The  Zulus  gather  in  bands 
and  masses,  looking  for  some  weak  spot  to 
break  our  serried  ranks,  and  make  a  combat 
of  it  hand  to  hand  ;  the  long  grass  wavers, 
becomes  alive  with  men  ;  dark  masses  break 
into  sight,  they  are  received  with  death- 
dealing  volleys,  a  withering  storm  of  bullets 
sweeps  through  them,  and  they  fall  like  the 
corn  before  the  reaper. 

Now  the  long  expected  orders  are  heard, 
"  Stand  to  your  horses.  Prepare  to  mount. 
Mount !  " 
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Harry  Kingscote  is  in  his  saddle  and  off 
with  the  leading  fours.  The  infantry  give 
them  a  cheer  as  they  move  out,  and  they 
ride  with  tightened  rein  till  formed  into 
troops  and  squadrons  and  line ;  then  the 
trumpets  sound  the  magic  calls  denoting 
''gallop,  charge,"  and  they  sweep  over  the 
plain. 

Away  across  the  broad  levels,  up  the 
grassy  slopes,  their  pennons  fluttering,  they 
pursue,  race  onwards,  and  drive  the  flying 
foe,  who  scatter,  all  order  broken,  towards 
the  hills. 

But  flanking  the  donga,  and  hidden  by 
the  long  grass,  is  a  full  regiment  left  by 
the  enemy  to  cover  their  retreat.  They 
spring  up  suddenly  and  pour  in  a  deadly 
volley,  killing  an  officer  and  some  of 
our  men. 

Revenge  inspires  the  advancing  horsemen, 
and  they  attack  with  fire  and  sword  the 
knots  and  groups  who  have  converged  upon 
the  hillocks,  forcing  them  up  the  further 
steeps,  where  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
for  cavalry  to  pursue,  and  the  battle  of 
Ulundi  is  over. 

Down   the  hillsides  the  victorious   horse 
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return,  passing  not  many  dead  save  by 
wound  of  sword  or  lance,  till  they  come 
to  the  longer  grass  and  approach  to  within 
the  short  range  of  the  square.  Here  are 
the  wounded  and  the  dead  in  countless 
numbers,  some  also  who  have  feigned  the 
appearances  of  death.  (Was  it  that  in  the 
heat  and  turmoil,  and  amidst  the  smoke  of 
battle,  they  imagined  the  flight  of  their 
comrades  was  but  a  temporary  repulse  ?) 
Discovered,  they  fight  with  redoubled  fury, 
nor  ask  for  nor  receive  any  quarter  from 
our  men.  Harry  Kingscote  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  it  from  start  to  finish,  so  to  speak, 
and  has  escaped  unscathed  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Colonel  Buller  to  the  King's  Kraal 
at  Ulundi. 

The  heroes  in  whom  we  are  especially 
interested  had  only  crossed  each  other's 
paths  again  quite  lately,  and  there  had 
naturally  been  a  reticence  between  them 
regarding  Carrickmanon  and  its  inmates. 

On  the  one  hand,  Harry  was  not  likely 
to  volunteer  a  confession  of  all  that  had 
happened,  either  in  his  subsequent  visit  to 
the  north,  or  at  a  later  date  in  London  and 
Brighton,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  uncer- 
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tainty  as  to  the  actual  reasons  of  Miss 
MacDonald's  silence  made  Borthwick  more 
reserved  than  ever  upon  his  position  in  that 
household.  True,  since  the  siege  had  been 
raised,  he  had  heard  once  from  Dick,  from 
his  sister  never,  and  the  former,  in  his  letter 
written  at  the  hour  of  her  recovery,  had 
told  him  of  the  accident,  but  made  no 
mention  of  her  loss  of  speech.  But  this 
evening,  after  the  deadly  peril  they  had 
encountered,  the  quondam  friends  seemed 
to  meet  and  clasp  hands  on  the  old  familiar 
terms. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  Harry,  ''  I  am  indeed 
rejoiced  to  see  you  safe  and  sound,  but  you 
are  pretty  black  still ;  you  have  not  got  all 
the  smoke  and  powder  washed  out.  I  was 
standing  near  you  once  or  twice  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  fight,  there  being  no 
chance  of  orders  for  us  then." 

"  And  you,  too,  thank  God  ! "  rejoined 
the  other.  "  But  let  us  sit  down  and  have 
a  pipe  and  a  quiet  chat,  now  that  weVe  met 
in  safety." 

*'  Have  you  anything  to  drink  ? "  asked 
Harry. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Ned,  as  he  handed 
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him  the  flask  and  enjoined  upon  him  to 
take  a  good  long  pull. 

"  That  is  a  treat,"  said  Harry  ;  "  but  tell 
me,  have  you  received  any  news  of  late  from 
Carrickmanon  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Ned,  removing 
his  pipe,  and  slowly  emitting  a  white  cloud 
of  smoke  from  his  mouth.  "  You  know 
I  told  you  of  Effie's  accident  and  recovery. 
I  have  not  heard  from  Dick  since,  and 
when  in  Ekowe  all  my  letters  went  wrong  ; 
the  runners  were  caught,  or  killed,  or  de- 
serted." 

"  Well,  you  must  have  no  more  accide^its 
after  you  are  married ;  that  will  be  soon, 
will  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  before  Christmas,  I  expect ;  but  my 
plans  are  very  uncertain.  I  fancy  I  shall 
be  promoted  soon,  and  then — you  know  our 
motto,  Uhique — heaven  knows  where  they 
may  send  me.  To  Woolwich,  I  hope  ;  more 
probably,  India.  And  until  my  destination 
is  settled  I  can  make  no  arrangements 
whatever." 

"  Why  not  a  garrison  course  ?  "  suggested 
Harry,  who  had  a  notion  that  "  courses " 
were  always  open  to  gunners  who  wished 
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to  avoid  unfavourable  climes  for  just  a  few 
months  or  so. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  thought  of  that,"  responded 
Ned  ;  "  but  tell  me  about  yourself.  I  sup- 
pose that  now  the  warrior  king  is  on  the 
run,  and  showing  us  a  sable  pair  of  heels, 
the  campaign  will  be  wound  up  in  three 
weeks,  or  a  month  at  least.  What  say  you, 
my  hussar  ? " 

"  You  are  about  right  there  ;  and  as  to 
my  plans,  I  expect  to  rejoin  the  corps  at 
Norwich,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  can  send 
us  out  to  India  before  next  year." 

"■  But,  Harry,  old  man,"  said  Borthwick, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  knee, 
"  you  don't  mind  talking  to  me  about  your 
affairs  ;  you  know  we  have  been  in  each 
other's  confidence  ever  since  those  old 
school  days.  Is  all  this  true  I  have  heard 
of  you  and  Mrs  Falkner  going  off  together  ? 
Is  it  all  ended  now  ?  " 

"  No,  Ned,"  said  Harry  ;  "  it's  not  all  over 
yet.  I  shall  marry  Mrs  Falkner,  if  I  find 
her  ready  when  I  go  home." 

"Be  warned  by  me,"  said  the  other, 
"  you  are  planning  what  will  compromise 
you    all    your    life ;    surely    there    is    no 
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necessity  for  it  ?  Take  time,  delay  ;  you  are 
too  full  of  high-flown  ideas,  too  quixotic." 

"  No,  they  are  principles,  Ned.  You  may 
laugh  at  them,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  carry 
them  out.  You  may  well  say  who  am  I  to 
talk  of  principles  of  duty  and  honour,  who 
have  desecrated  them  in  my  own  person," 
and  Harry  rose,  and  standing  opposite  Borth- 
wick,  said  to  him,  "  Ned,  if  you  had  seen 
the  face  of  the  dead  man,  lying  white  and 
cold  in  the  moonlight,  as  I  saw  it  last 
night,  you  would  have  felt  that  no  repara- 
tion you  could  make  would  atone  suffi- 
ciently. As  it  is,  I  owe  it  to  Mrs  Falkner  ; 
and  after  all  we  ought  to  be  fairly  happy. 
You  know  her." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Borthwick,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  in  a  meditative 
way,  "  I  do,"  and  with  his  head  askance, 
he  added  to  himself,  "  and  that's  just  the 
reason  I  would  not  do  it." 

'*  And  now  I  think  it  is  about  time  to 
turn  in,  is  it  not  ?  "  suggested  Harry.  "  But 
whatever  happens,  good-night  and  good 
luck  till  we  meet  again.  We  are  on 
difi"erent  lines  of  march  and  for  different 
duties  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   MAGNETISED    ROD. 

Since  the  discomfiture  of  Doctor  Kennedy 
by  Aunt  Bess,  and  his  subsequent  departure, 
Effie  MacDonald  had  resigned  herself  to 
what  appeared  inevitable,  and  at  anyrate 
outwardly  assumed  a  cheerfulness  of  heart. 
But  the  hot,  strong  suns  of  August  had 
tinged  her  cheeks,  and  the  cutting  of  grain 
commenced,  when  a  letter  bearing  much 
upon  this  tale  arrived  for  Dick  MacDonald, 
from  the  Professor,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  circumstances  under 
which  I  left  your  house  are  doubtless 
known  to  you.  Insulting  as  they  were  to 
me,    and    prejudicial    as    they   might   have 
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been  to  one  of  lesser  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  such  as  would  have  de- 
manded reparation  in  a  court  of  law,  I  do 
not  intend  entering  upon  them  now.  I  am 
not  writing  to  clear  my  character,  and  I 
put  aside  my  personal  feelings  of  legitimate 
resentment. 

"  But  my  interest  in  the  case  is  so  great, 
and  my  conviction  so  strong  I  was  upon 
the  right  road  to  success,  that  I  venture 
notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  to  urg 
upon  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  sister,  to 
have  another  trial  made  of  the  treatment 
I  inaugurated.  And  in  this  case  I  would  re- 
commend to  you  Doctors  Lloyd  and  Brian, 
two  of  the  leading  London  practitioners  in 
this  branch  of  therapeutics. — I  am.  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  E.  Kennedy." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? "  said 
Dick,  tossing  over  the  letter  to  Aunt  Bess. 

"My  dear,"  she  replied,  "you  know  I 
have  no  faith  in  these  mysterious  mesmeric 
cures,  called  by  all  sorts  of  high-sounding 
names.  They  would  have  come  under  the 
head  of  witchcraft  in  my  young  days.  Our 
Effie  is  not  suffering  from  hysteria,  or  what 
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my  mother  used  to  call  '  the  vapours.'  She 
has  a  definite  disease,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
these  new-fangled  cures.  But"  (after  a 
pause)  "  the  child  is  very  dear  to  me,  and 
indeed  I  don't  know,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
well  to  take  tent  to  some  of  these  modern 
inventions,  under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence. I  am  old  and  grey,  and  prejudiced, 
perhaps,  who  knows  ?  But  if  you  and  Effie 
agree  to  it,  let  us  make  a  further  trial  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  that  Doctor 
Kennedy.  My  old  blood  boiled  against 
him.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have 
taken  him  by  the  collar  and  shaken  him." 

"  I  know  you  would  have,  aunt,  and  more 
than  that  too." 

So  Aunt  Bess,  having  argued  round  to  a 
point  exactly  the  reverse  of  her  original 
statement,  and  Dick  and  Effie  being  in 
accord  upon  the  subject,  a  correspondence 
was  entered  into  between  Doctors  Lloyd 
and  Brian  and  himself,  which  resulted  in  our 
party  starting  for  London  about  the  end  of 
August.  After  the  shock  of  her  accident, 
her  long  illness,  and  mental  anxiety,  the 
change  of  air  and  scene,  the  life  and  move- 
ment, were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Effie 
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MacDonald,  and  she  felt  quite  glad  to  see 
the  streets  and  hear  the  sounds  of  the 
metropolis  once  more. 

Though  the  season  was  defunct,  and  even 
the  slacker  July  tide  of  fashion  had  long 
since  ceased  to  flow,  yet  to  those  coming 
up  from  the  country  there  still  appeared 
plenty  of  stir,  and  excepting  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia,  plenty  of  people  in  the  streets. 

So  for  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay, 
and  with  a  zest  attributed  more  or  less  truly 
to  the  country  cousin,  Effie  and  her  brother 
took  their  walks  in  the  Kensington  regions 
of  Hyde  Park  of  a  morning,  did  their  shop- 
ping and  drove  of  an  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  enjoyed  such  theatres  as  remained 
still  open  to  the  public. 

But  arrangements  were  presently  made 
with  Doctors  Lloyd  and  Brian  to  see  Miss 
MacDonald,  and  make  trial  of  their  skill  at 
the  residence  of  the  former.  Thither,  there- 
fore, they  repaired  one  sultry  afternoon. 

Upstairs  in  the  small  consulting-room  the 
green  Venetian  blinds  had  been  pulled  down, 
a  sofa  and  a  deck  lounge-chair  arranged. 
The  ancient  furniture,  closet  for  china  ware, 
bookcase,    and    antique    chest    of    drawers, 
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that  lined  the  walls,  looked  dim  and  dusty 
in  the  light  that  fell  subdued  upon  them, 
while  the  ticking  of  the  great  French  clock 
upon  the  chimney-piece  only  served  to  em- 
phasize the  silence,  and  by  its  cadence  add 
to  the  somniferous  influence  of  the  day  and 
room.  The  eyes  of  the  beholder  rested  on 
dark  old  paintings,  speaking  in  their  faded 
colours  of  inert  life  and  tranquillity — land- 
scapes of  the  old  Dutch  school,  and  copies 
of  saints  and  angels  by  Italian  masters,  who 
looked  out  peacefully  from  their  gilded 
frames.  Down  below,  the  blinding  August 
sun  beat  on  the  little  street,  removed  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  any  thoroughfare, 
and  a  drowsy  sense  of  quiet  reigned,  broken 
only  by  the  distant  rumbling  of  a  cab,  or 
the  occasional  cry  of  an  itinerant  fruitseller. 
This  apartment  gave  into  one  beyond  it,  fur- 
nished, too,  with  the  same  consummate  taste 
and  predilection  for  things  antique,  but  on 
its  chimney-piece,  and  upon  the  table  that 
filled  its  centre,  were  deposited  a  stetho- 
scope, a  revolving  mirror,  and  an  electric 
battery,  an  instrument  w^hich  for  its  cura- 
tive purposes  had  claimed  the  special  study 
and  attention  of  its  owner.     Into  this  room 
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were  Dick  MacDonald  and  his  aunt  intro- 
duced, the  door  between  it  and  the  further 
room  being  left  ajar  to  give  them,  if  desired, 
a  view  inside  without  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  who  had  been  ushered 
into  it. 

Effie  ensconced  herself  in  one  of  the  arm- 
chairs, and  reclining  there,  engaged  herself 
in  turning  the  leaves  of  the  latest  illus- 
trated papers,  gazing  at  the  quaint  old 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  dreamily  wonder- 
ing what  her  aunt  and  Dick  were  whisper- 
ing about  together,  as  she  now  and  then 
caught  a  stray  word  of  their  conversation. 
But  shortly  the  door  behind  her  opened, 
and  the  doctors  she  had  expected  entered, 
and  with  them  a  third  individual,  to  her 
surprise.  She  concluded  him  to  be  some 
junior  assistant,  brought  there  to  gain  ex- 
perience from  her  treatment. 

Hereupon  Doctor  Lloyd,  with  a  kind  and 
pleasant  smile,  introduced  her  to  his  con- 
frere in  science,  Doctor  Brian,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  to  her  they  were  about  to  in- 
troduce a  novel  and  hitherto  rarely  tried 
method  of  therapeutics  in  her  case,  and 
with  no  very  limited  hopes  of  success. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  And  this  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  a 
medical  practitioner  too,  has  volunteered 
to  co-operate  with  us "  (Miss  MacDonald 
here  smiled  and  bowed  her  thanks  to 
him).  "  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  make 
him  suffer  vicariously  for  you." 

"  Quite  so,"  followed  Doctor  Brian.  "  He 
is  to  be  our  scapegoat  on  this  occasion." 

"  But  I  bear  the  penalty  with  pleasure," 
answered  Mr  Robertson,  for  that  was  the 
junior  practitioner's  name. 

After  a  few  more  minutes'  conversation. 
Doctor  Lloyd  observed, — 

"  Now,  we  must  not  excite  ourselves 
unduly,  but  just  imagine  we  are  going 
to  have  a  little  after  -  dinner  siesta,  and 
awake  so  refreshed  and  well,  and  leaving 
all  our  ailments  and  infirmities  behind  us 
in  our  arm-chairs  ;  not  that  you,  Miss  Mac- 
Donald,  need  actually  sleep.  Doctor  Robert- 
son will  do  that  for  you.  Now,  then,  we 
will  all  sit  down  and  compose  ourselves,  and. 
Doctor  Robertson,  you  will  take  this  chair, 
and  sit  down  quite  comfortably,  quite  rest- 
fully."  And  as  he  repeated  his  words  and 
phrases  over  and  over  again  they  reached 
the  ears  in  a  continuously  humming  sound. 
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Then,  turning  towards  Miss  MacDonald,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  joined  it  with 
that  of  Doctor  Robertson,  whispering  as  he 
did  so,  "It  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  to 
the  experiment  that  you  should  sleep,  but 
Doctor  Robertson  will  presently  go  off. 
Please  sit  quite  quietly,  holding  his  hand 
in  yours." 

And  Effie  lay  back  in  the  long  arm- 
chair, and  for  a  time  heard  nothing  but 
the  ticking  of  the  great  French  clock,  and 
the  hum  of  the  Doctor's  voice  as,  sitting 
on  the  further  side  of  the  junior  doctor, 
he  buzzed  and  droned  in  monotonous  tones 
his  suggestions  of  somnolence.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  Doctor  Robertson,  an  old  and 
well-tried  subject,  succumbed  to  the  mys- 
terious influence,  and  could  be  seen  by  his 
breathing  to  have  attained  the  "  hypnotic  " 
conditions  of  sleep. 

Effie  had  remained  awake,  quiet,  com- 
posed, and  now  the  critical  moment  for 
this  experiment  in  therapeutics  arrived. 

Doctor  Brian  stepped  lightly  in  front  of 
the  pair.  He  held  in  his  hands  a  magnetised 
rod,  having  at  the  end  of  it  three  branches 
of   equal   lengths.      This    he  waved   for   a 
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minute  or  so  in  front  of  the  arms  of 
the  subjects  placed  before  him,  and  down 
their  faces  from  the  crown  of  their  heads, 
forming  thereby  a  circuit  of  continuous 
magnetisation,  till  the  convulsive  twitch- 
inffs  in  the  arms  of  Doctor  Eobertson  an- 
nounced  that  the  "  impregnation "  ^  had 
taken  place.  Then  the  hands  of  the 
patients  were  gently  separated,  and  at  a 
given  signal,  coming  quietly  behind  her 
chair,  Dick  said  suddenly,  "  Effie,  Effie  ! " 
and  without  a  thought  she  answered  at 
once  in  her  own  strong  natural  voice,  "  Oh, 
Dick,  how  you  frightened  me.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  behind  my  chair."  Then, 
as  if  fearful  of  letting  her  stop,  or  that  her 
talking  powers  might  run  down,  Dick  plied 
her  with  question  after  question,  and  the 
aunt,  who  had  hurried  in,  wept  over  her, 
kisssd  her,  and  carried  her  off  into  the 
other  room. 

But  as  he  passed  him  Doctor  Brian  pulled 
Dick  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  ''I  must  first 
cono-ratulate  you  heartily  and  ourselves  on 
this  success  ;  but  dow  I  will  show  you  some- 

*  For  these  fairy  tales  of  science  see  the  magazines  for 
1890,  both  English  and  foreign. 
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thing  further  worth  seeing.  I  am  by  no 
means  an  advocate  of  unnecessary  experi- 
ment, but  in  this  instance  we  have  the  sanc- 
tion and  the  wish  of  Doctor  Kobertson  to 
guide  us."  Doctor  Lloyd  then  passed  him 
through  the  stages  of  catalepsy  and  somnam- 
bulism, the  processes  of  which  we  need  not 
enter  into  here,  till  that  of  lucid  somnam- 
bulism was  reached.  Obedient  in  other 
respects  to  the  enthralling  will  of  the 
operator,  and  moving  as  directed  by  him, 
in  Doctor  Robertson's  case,  the  phenomenon 
of  paralysis  of  the  vocal  chords  having  been 
superinduced  was  made  evident.  He  had 
been  robbed  of  the  dynamic  power  of 
speech  'pro  teyn.,  and  to  the  voice  of  the 
enchanter  could  give  no  replies  save  couched 
in  the  faintest  and  lowest  of  whispers. 

"You  see,"  said  Doctor  Lloyd,  "the  morbid 
condition  of  your  sister  has  been  transferred 
to  Doctor  Robertson,  but  we  will  awake  him 
— bring  him  to  himself  expresses  it  more 
accurately."  And  so  in  the  usual  fashion 
Doctor  Robertson  was  "  brought  to  himself," 
and  greatly  thanked  by  Dick  and  Effie,  who 
now  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 
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"  We  must  all  dine  somewhere  to-night, 
and  I'll  be  host,"  said  Dick.  "  Which  shall 
it  be,  the  Grand  Hotel  or  the  Continental  ? 
Choose  which  you  like,"  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing the  doctors. 

**  Oh,  1  think  the  Continental  would  be 
the  best,"  responded  Doctor  Brian. 

"Then  be  it  so,"  said  Dick;  *' I  will  ex- 
pect you  there  at  7*30,  and  we  men  can 
smoke  at  the  club,  or  look  in  at  the 
Alhambra  after,  so  it  is  only  au  revoir.''' 

The  company  at  the  Continental  that 
evening  was  a  little  too  pronounced  for  the 
orthodox  eyes  and  ears  of  Aunt  Bess,  whose 
reminiscences  dated  back  to  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  century,  but  nevertheless  she 
was  in  no  captious  mood,  and  her  recol- 
lections of  bygone  days,  and  her  brother 
William's  doings  at  Long's  and  the  Blue 
Posts  were  gratefully  listened  to.. 

Dicks  eyes  kept  wandering  over  the 
room,  especially  to  one  far  corner  where, 
with  her  back  to  them,  there  sat  a  lady 
with  a  gentleman  vis-a-vis  to  her;  and  in 
the  softened  light  of  the  wax  candles,  she 
was  not  at  that  distance  very  conspicuous. 
The   pair   had  come    in  after  our   party 
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were  seated,  but  as  she  swept  past  tliem 
Dick  recognised  the  form  and  features  of 
Mrs  Falkner,  and  whistled  softly  to  himself 
as  he  saw  her  sit  down  ;  her  accompanying 
cavalier  he  was  unacquainted  with. 

"  But,  oh,"  thought  he,  "  I  must  find  out 
at  the  club  who  she  is  going  about  with  ; 
rather  brazen-faced  of  her  now,  but  I 
conclude  she  ignores  her  past  altogether, 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  her  hold  upon 
what  the  present  offers." 

Dick  afterwards  escorted  the  doctors  to 
the  Alhambra  and  the  Kag,  where  they 
spent  the  evening  somewhat  convivially, 
and  with  much  smoke. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  he,  as  they  parted, 
"  my  sister  has  taken  some  notion  into  her 
head  of  keeping  this  miracle,  for  I  can  call 
it  nothing  else,  a  secret  for  a  week  or  two. 
We  have  met  no  friends  as  yet,  and  I  con- 
clude you  have  no  objection." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  they  all  agreed  in 
saying.  "And,  indeed,  there's  no  one  left 
in  town  to  tell,"  added  Doctor  Brian  ;  and 
with  friendly  adieus  they  parted  on  the 
steps  of  the  club. 

In  a  few  days,  Effie,  her  aunt,  and  the 
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faithful  Maggie  Weston,  returned  to  Carrick- 
manon  Castle,  but  Dick  remained  behind 
in  town,  saying  he  liked  the  easy,  irrespon- 
sible life  at  that  which  is  dubbed  the 
dullest  season  of  all  the  year.  Besides,  he 
would  await  the  arrival  of  the  troopship, 
and  welcome  Borthwick  back  to  the  shores 
of  Old  England  again.  And  one  of  Efiie's 
last  injunctions  to  him  was  that  he  should 
not  divulge  the  happy  restoration  of  her 
speech  to  anyone,  especially  to  Ned  Borth- 
wick, for  she  said  she  could  very  well  re- 
veal the  fact  herself  when  he  came  over 
to  the  North,  which  would  presumably  be 
within  a  fortnight,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, she  would  keep  it  quite  a  close  secret 
herself,  and  continue  to  talk  in  whispers  to 
everyone. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

THE   SCENE   IN    CLARGES   STREET. 

Eventually  Ned  and  Harry  came  home 
together.  The  former  was  under  orders*  to 
proceed  to  Woolwich  ;  the  latter  was  return- 
ing to  his  regiment  at  Norwich. 

"  Any  news  ? "  asked  Ned,  after  their 
first  salutations  were  over. 

**  Well,  nothing  much,"  answered  Harry. 
'*  I  suppose  you  have  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  17th  in  the  same  way  as  I  have 
followed  yours,  when  we  were  not  in  touch 
of  each  other  ;  and  as  for  news  from  the 
old  country,  I've  heard  nothing  very 
lately,  nothing  of  importance  anyhow. 
And  you  ? " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  got  a  few  letters  the  other 
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day.  But  let  us  go  forward  and  have  our 
say,  removed  from  the  crowd  and  the  gang- 
way here.  Come,  this  will  do,"  as  they 
found  a  less  noisy  spot  to  sit  and  chat  in. 
"And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,"  said 
Ned,  "my  news  is  by  no  means  good.  I  got 
a  long  letter  from  Dick  since  we  met,  and 
the  contents  of  it  are  very  saddening." 

"  What !  Nothing  wrong  with  Effie — 
Miss  MacDonald,  I  mean  ?     Speak,  quick  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  about  Effie  MacDonald,"  said 
Borthwick. 

"  She's  not — no — "  burst  out  Harry. 

"  She  has  almost  or  quite  lost  her 
speech,"  answered  Ned.  "You  know  she 
had  a  terrible  accident,  a  fall  out  riding, 
and  suffered  from  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  fever,  and  when  she  recovered  from 
the  fever  she  had  lost  the  faculty  some- 
how.    They  call  it  hemiplegia." 

"  Poor  girl,  poor  girl,  how  I  do  pity  her," 
said  Harry. 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  sad,"  answered  Borthwick  ; 
"  and  there  is  not  much  hope  of  her  recovery. 
It  makes  the  greatest  difference  to  me." 

"  Yes,  but  only  from  one  point  of  view," 
responded  the  other. 
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"Oh,  well,  you  can  see  this,  Harry,"  said 
Ned.  "  I  need  not  explain,  or  go  through 
all  the  changes  of  life  that  are  consequent 
upon  it ;  but  granted  that  you  are  in  love, 
the  circumstances  must  be  considerably 
altered.  To  begin  with,  you  never  would 
choose  a  girl  who  could  not  talk  to  you  for 
a  wife." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Harry,  "if  you  had 
really  loved  her  once,  would  not  you  feel 
more  tender  and  sympathetic  towards  her 
now  in  her  affliction  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  ;  but  it  alters  the 
aspect  of  marriage  a  great  deal." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  aspect,  Ned.  You 
will  and  ought  to  be  very  happy,"  rejoined 
the  other. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Ned  Borth- 
wick  was  not  so  desperately  in  love  as  to 
be  entirely  swayed  by  its  compelling  influ- 
ence, on  the  other,  he  possessed  in  a  far  less 
degree  those  chivalric  feelings  which,  in 
a  similar  position,  would  have  prompted 
Kingscote  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  self-sacrifice.  What- 
ever misgiving  on  the  contrary  Harry 
might     have     entertained     regarding     his 
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future  happiness,  and  the  step  he  pro- 
posed to  take,  he  had  none  whatever  as  to 
that  course  of  conduct  being  the  right  one, 
and  was  therefore  still  determined  to  carry 
out  his  resolve  of  wedding  Mrs  Falkner, 
should  she  be  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
him.  He  felt  that  recompense  was  due  at 
his  hands,  nor  did  he  perceive  that  the 
opinion  of  Ned  and  others  exonerated  him 
from  making  it. 

So  the  minds  and  opinions  of  these  two 
soldiers  travelled  in  different  grooves,  and 
as  they  recognised  the  fact,  they  were 
chary  of  discussing  the  subject  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Dick  MacDonald  came  to  meet  Ned 
Borthwick  at  the  Waterloo  Station,  for 
Kingscote's  having  come  over  in  the  same 
troopship  was  a  surprise  to  him. 

He  was,  however,  only  too  glad  to  see 
them  both  again,  announced  the  fact  to 
Ned  he  had  taken  apartments  for  him  at 
his  usual  hostelry,  and  suggested  to  Harry 
he  should  occupy  a  bedroom  in  the  same 
lodging-house  as  himself  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  wound  up  by  stating  he  had  already 
ordered  dinner  for  two  at  the  Eag,  and  that 
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Harry  must  certainly  make  a  third  ;  to  all 
of  which  the  hussar  consented,  with  the 
plea,  however,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a  detour  after  dressing  by  his  club  in 
Piccadilly,  and  there  obtain  the  letters 
which  probably  awaited  him. 

The  rooms  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Dick  and  Harry  were  next  each  other,  and 
loud-voiced  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  them  through  the  thin  partition 
wall  of  lath  and  plaster. 

Amidst  the  sounds  of  tubbing,  and  the 
splashing  which  Harry  considered  requisite 
after  the  steamer  and  train,  he  would  ask  of 
Dick  some  important  question  about  the 
October  meetings,  and  of  his  hounds  and 
mounts  for  the  incoming  season  ;  and  the 
latter,  with  his  head  in  the  basin,  would 
respond,  gurgling  out  his  answer ;  or  while, 
with  brush  in  hand,  he  spoke  into  the 
lodging-house  looking-glass,  he  would  ask 
in  return  more  important  questions  con- 
cerning the  campaign,  and  the  part  which 
Harry  had  borne  therein.  Clean  and 
smart,  and  dressed  at  length,  the  fellow- 
lodgers  agreed  to  make  the  detour  aforesaid 
together,  Dick  asserting  there  was  lots   of 
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time,  and  that  it  was  just  the  fine  sort  of 
evening  for  a  stroll  before  dinner,  and 
a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters  at  another 
man's  expense  in  the  interim. 

So,  without  delaying  at  the  little  flower- 
shop  to  adorn  themselves  with  buttonholes, 
they  sauntered  up  Duke  Street  and  into 
Piccadilly  ;  but  as  they  turned  the  corner 
by  Fortnam  &  Mason's,  it  occurred  to  Dick 
that  he  would  just  sound  Harry  Kingscote 
on  the  Falkner  affair,  so  he  began, — 

"  And  what  are  your  plans  after  this  ? 
Does  your  corps  form  one  of  the  Indian 
reliefs  this  autumn  ? " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  but  my  plans  are 
certainly  very  vague.  You  know,  Dick,  you 
must  have  heard,  I  am  not  quite  my  own 
master  now ;  my  arrangements,  in  fact, 
depend  upon  another.  I  have  had  no  letters 
giving  me  information  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  guess  what  you  allude  to 
Harry,  but  I  think  I  know  more  than 
you  do,"  said  Dick,  with  a  smile  across 
his  face. 

"  About  Mrs  Falkner  ?  "  queried  Harry. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  her  often  lately,"  answered 
Dick  ;  *'  she  is  always  about  with  that  ass 
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Strathallen,  driving,  dining,  going  to  the 
theatre  with  him." 

"  No,  you  don't  say  so  ? "  exclaimed 
Harry  as  he  stopped  short.  "  You've  seen 
her  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  often  this  last  fortnight,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  And,  Dick,  can  you  tell  me,  do  you 
know  where  she  is  living  now  ? "  broke 
in  Harry. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  interested,  and  made  it 
my  business  to  find  out.  She's  got  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  Clarges  Street  quite  close  here, 
'  convanient  to  the  club,'  as  they  say  •in 
Ireland,"  and  with  this  on  his  lips  they 
entered  the  hall  of  the  Naval  and  Military. 

Letters  there  were  of  various  sorts  and 
kinds  for  Harry,  such  as  accumulate  at  a 
man's  principal  address  during  an  absence 
of  two  or  three  months  ;  but  he  sorted 
them  quickly,  tore  open  the  covers  con- 
taining those  from  home,  hurriedly  scanned 
their  contents,  and  thrusting  the  lot  into 
the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  looked  reflec- 
tively up  at  the  clock  for  at  least  a 
minute  or  two,  till  Dick  reappeared  from 
the  smokiijo-room  and  bar,  havin^r  imbibed 
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his  sherry  and  bitters.  Then  he  turned 
to  him  at  once,  saying, — 

"  Look  here,  Dick,  I  must  positively  call 
somewhere  first ;  it's  just  eight  minutes  to 
eight  now,  and  if  I  am  a  little  behind  time, 
don't  wait  for  me,  I  can  catch  you  up." 

*'  Oh,  never  mind ;  I  will  give  you  ten 
minutes'  law.  I  will  go  on  ahead  at  once, 
and  postpone  the  soup  till  8*10." 

Harry  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
into  Clarges  Street ;  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  learn  the  truth  himself,  and 
although  he  gave  credence  to  Dick  Mac- 
Donald,  he  was  fully  resolved  not  to  judge 
Mrs  Falkner,  or  act  upon  any  hearsay 
evidence. 

Having  rung  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
whose  number  he  had  elicited  from  Dick 
MacDonald,  he  was  promptly  shown  up 
into  one  of  those  exquisite  sets  of  apart- 
ments, which,  while  they  emphasize  in 
their  appointments  and  drapery  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  of  the  day,  have  a  very 
habitable  air  of  ease  and  comfort  about 
them. 

How  is  it,  in  the  most  critical  moments 
of  our  lives,  the  trivial  details  of  a  room, 
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the  miniature  on  the  chimney-piece,  the 
pattern  of  the  paper  that  lines  the  wall, 
the  colour  of  the  riband  lying  on  the 
carpet,  will  remain  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  brain  ?  But  so  it  is,  and  as 
he  looked  at  Mrs  Falkner,  Harry  Kings- 
cote  took  in  her  surroundings,  all  the 
accessories  that  gave  life  and  colour  to 
the  room.  There  on  the  mantle-shelf, 
between  two  vases  of  blue  china,  was  ;i 
photograph,  in  kilts,  of  Strathallen  ;  here 
on  the  large  round  table,  with  its  thick 
and  carpet-like  cloth,  was  another  of  him, 
coloured,  in  the  uniform  of  his  Scotch 
militia  regiment  ;  a  print  of  the  "  Black 
Brunswicker  "  hung  upon  the  opposite  wall ; 
over  there  Mrs  Falkner's  opera  cloak  of 
pale  blue  satin  lay,  as  she  had  thrown  it 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  With  lightning- 
like rapidity  all  these  were  taken  in,  and 
remembered  by  him. 

Mrs  Falkner  was  standing  opposite  as 
he  entered  ;  her  back  was  to  the  fire,  and 
he  noticed  the  reflection  of  her  plaited 
hair,  the  sheen  of  pearls,  and  her  shapely 
neck  and  shoulders,  in  the  mirror  behind 
her,  for   she   had   dressed  for  dinner.     In 
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appearance  she  was  little  changed ;  the 
lines  about  her  mouth  were  perhaps  more 
drawn,  but  the  steel-blue  eyes  looked 
grand  and  glorious  as  ever.  Surprise, 
vexation,  inquiry  passed  over  her  mobile 
features  in  turn,  as  Harry  advanced  to- 
wards her,  uncertain  how  he  would  be 
met ;  but  she  waved  him  from  her, — 

"  You  here!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  come 
to  my  house  at  this  hour  as  if — as  if  you 
had  a  right  to.  I  told  you,  that  day  we 
parted,  that  if  you  left  me,  it  was  for 
ever." 

**  You  did  ;  but  recollect,  I  pledged  my 
word  to  you  I  would  return.  Violet,  I 
have  come  back  to  you  ;  I  am  here,  ready,  by 
your  side.     Speak,  Violet,  is  it  too  late  ? " 

As  he  uttered  the  words  the  thought 
flashed  through  her  brain  whether  she 
could  bind  him  yet  more  closely  to  her, 
whether  his  love  was  strong  enough  to 
endure  what  he  must  surely  learn.  And 
the  light  of  her  eyes  gleamed  softly,  and 
her  voice  now  lost  its  metallic  ring  as 
she  looked  at  him  and  yearned  for  the 
love  she  felt  could  never  yet  be  hers. 
She  had  almost  put  out  her  arms  to  wel- 
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come  him  back  to  them  ;  "  too  late,"  she 
knew  it  was  "  too  late,"  and  Harry — 
Harry  was  the  only  one  of  them  all  she 
had  really  loved.  But  she  answered,  **  Too 
late,"  and  almost  bowed  her  head  in 
shame,  then  proceeded  in  quiet  tones, 
"  You  came  back  when  it  suited  you  ; 
you  would  leave  me  again  to-morrow. 
Oh,  Harry,  and  I  did  love  you.  You 
were  pitiless  to  me."  Then,  as  the  thought 
struck  her  suddenly,  she  stood  and  looked 
at  him,  anger  and  scorn  commingled  in 
her  face,  "  You  have  had  me  watched, 
my  movements  spied.      How  dare  you !  " 

And  he,  "  You  could  not  think  that 
of  me  ?  I  have  not  fallen  so  low  as 
that." 

"  No,  Harry,  forgive  me ;  I  am  upset 
to-day,  and  seeing  you  again,  and  all. 
But,  Harry,"  and  she  moved  up  closer  to 
him,  "promise  you  will  not  think  evil  of 
me — not  more  than  you  can  help.  I  have 
had  a  bad,  unhappy  life.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it.  You  will  not  despise  me — 
promise,  Harry." 

And  now,  if  Harry,  as  he  said  "good- 
bye "  (he  was  mortal,  and  would  have  been 
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of  cold,  unfeeling  clay  if  he  had  done  other- 
wise), just  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gave 
and  returned  one  long  and  farewell  kiss 
before  he  left,  you  will  forgive  him. 

Once  in  the  street,  he  jumped  into  a 
hansom  he  found  hard  by,  rattled  down  to 
the  Rag,  and  arrived  in  time  to  find  his 
friends  just  finishing  their  consomme  aux 
oeufs,  which  was  brought  up  hot  again  for 
him,  and  with  that  and  a  glass  of  amon- 
tilado  he  felt  more  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Dick  had  to  be  told  such  a  lot,  his  ques- 
tions ranged  from  the  conduct  of  the  war 
to  their  own  individual  adventures  by  flood 
and  field,  from  the  merits  of  the  assegai  as 
a  weapon  to  the  quality  of  the  Cape  pony. 
Everything  was  of  interest  to  him.  But 
the  talk  soon  drifted  into  matters  of  more 
immediate  concern,  and  their  own  parti- 
cular plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Said  Borthwick  in  answer  to  Dick, — 
"  Yes,  to-day  being  Wednesday,  I  hope  to 
get  away  Saturday  next  for  a  month,  before 
I  rejoin  at  Woolwich,  and  so  be  at  home 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  governor  writes 
they  are  going  to  present  me  with  a  sword 
to  celebrate  my  return." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  know ;  Ekowe  on  the  one 
side,  and  something  about  the  fond  attach- 
ment of  the  tenantry  on  the  other,"  said 
Kingscote. 

"Well,  true  enough,  they  are  still  at- 
tached to  us  in  the  north,"  responded 
Borthwick  ;  "  but  could  not  you  manage  to 
get  a  run  over  there  too,  just  for  a  few 
days,  Harry,  and  see  all  the  quality,  and 
hear  the  speeches." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  get  a  month  too,  I  am 
sure ;  and  the  lunch,  you  can  count  on  me 
for  that — it  will  take  a  week  or  two  for  me 
to  tire  of  English  beef  and  mutton.  I  have 
not  had  such  a  dinner  as  this  for  an  age ; 
that  fillet  to-night  was  just  perfection." 

"  Rather  different  from  your  waggon  oxen 
beef,"  said  Dick,  and  filling  their  glasses 
added,  "  well,  here's  good  luck  to  us  all ; 
and  now  for  the  best  of  cigars  obtainable 
for  love  or  money." 

Many  old  friends  came  round  them  in 
the  smoking-room,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
Harry  to  get  a  quiet  word  or  two  with  his 
host ;  but  he  managed  to  tell  him  that  his 
information  had  been  quite  correct,  that  he 
had   seen   Mrs    Falkner    in   the   house   in 
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Clarges  Street,  and  that  they  had  parted 
finally. 

"  In  anger  or  in  tears  ? "  hazarded  the 
other. 

"  Oh,  well,  in  neither,"  answered  Harry ; 
"  but  we  shall  travel  different  roads  hence- 
forward." 

"  That's  right,  my  boy,"  concluded  Dick  ; 
*'  I  am  right  glad  of  it,  though  I  am  no 
moralist.  We  would  all  have  been  very 
sorry  not  to  have  had  you  coming  and 
going  amongst  us.  You  must  come  over 
to  me  and  have  another  ride  after  the  stag 
next  winter." 

And  with  that  they  joined  the  others, 
and  smoked  and  chatted  till  long  past  mid- 
night. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ned's  visit. 

Ned  Borthwick  arrived  on  the  Sunday 
mornins:  as  he  had  foretold,  and  the  wel- 
come  he  received  from  his  parents  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  as  well 
as  the  congratulations,  the  inspection,  and 
the  hand-shaking  he  went  through  after 
service  at  the  village  church. 

After  luncheon,  as  he  would  himself  have 
done  in  his  own  young  days,  John  Borth- 
wick naturally  expected  that  Ned  would 
be  driving  or  riding  over  to  Carrickmanon 
Castle,  and  when  they  lighted  their  cigars 
on  the  hall  doorsteps,  said  to  him, — 

**  Well,  which  is  it  to  be,  my  boy,  the 
dog-cart  or  my  hack,  for  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  will  be  off  at  once  ?  " 
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"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  go 
to-day,"  answered  Ned.  "  You  see  she  is 
engaged  most  of  Sunday  with  her  schools, 
and  one  thing  and  another.  It  will  be  very 
trying  for  her,  for  both  of  us,  and  difficult 
for  us  to  converse  together." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Ned,"  replied  his  father. 
"  There  are  ways  and  means,  there  were  at 
least  in  my  young  days,  of  letting  a  girl 
understand  how  much  you  loved  her  with- 
out expressing  it  in  so  many  words  ;  besides, 
she  can  hear  well  enough.  Now,  you  just 
get  my  hack  saddled,  and  be  off." 

''Well,  father,"  answered  Ned,  "I'd 
rather  start  early  to-morrow,  and  have  a 
good  long  day  there." 

Up  to  that  moment,  the  contingency  that 
Ned  might  have  any  aversion  to,  any  reluc- 
tance towards  the  marriage,  had  not  dawned 
upon  him,  but  he  now  perceived  that  there 
was  a  want  of  enthusiasm  about  his  son  in 
the  matter.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the 
marriage  for  so  many  years,  he  had  framed 
out  of  it  such  a  dream  of  happiness  for  his 
son,  that  grieved  as  he  personally  was  for 
Effie  MacDonald's  misfortune,  he  had  not 
yet  regarded  it  as  a  countervailing  obstacle 
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to  the  contract ;  for,  from  his  point  of  view, 
their  still  existed  the  old  friendship,  the  old 
understanding  with  Effie's  father,  while  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the 
union  of  the  families,  not  to  speak  of  her 
personal  qualities,  remained  as  unchanged 
features  in  the  landscape. 

In  his  old-fashioned  way,  too,  his  word 
was  his  bond,  and  the  former  as  sacred  to 
him  as  the  latter,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
why  his  son  should  have  opinions  divergent 
from  his  own  on  the  subject.  But  he 
thought  it  wisest  not  to  argue  the  point 
just  then,  or  seem  to  put  undue  pressiure 
upon  him.  So  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
the  longest  of  walks,  in  talks  of  Ekowe  and 
the  campaign,  diversified,  however,  by  visits 
to  and  remarks  on  the  later  generation  of 
cattle  that  had  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  past  two  years. 

Next  morning,  however,  Ned  started  for 
Carrickmanon  Castle. 

His  mind  was  not  wholly  made  up  ;  he 
would  be  guided  by  Effie's  attitude  towards 
him,  his  feelings  towards  her,  after  seeing 
and  meeting  her  in  her  present  state.  But 
it  appeared  clear  to  him  that  he  need  not 
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consider  himself  tied  to  the  engagement 
now,  and  that  circumstances  had  altered 
the  situation  entirely.  He  anticipated, 
moreover,  that  in  any  case  he  would  have 
the  option  offered  him  of  retiring  from  it  if 
he  felt  disposed.  Such  were  his  ideas  en 
route  to  Carrickmanon,  and  just  as  he 
entered  the  village  he  espied  Dick  Mac- 
Donald,  ashplant  in  hand,  and  in  riding 
breeches  of  corduroy,  superintending  the 
shoeing  of  one  of  his  horses  at  the  little 
ornamental  smithy  he  had  built. 

Dick  met  him  with  the  words, — 

**  Hilloa  !  Get  down  and  walk  up  with 
me,  Ned ; "  and  then,  as  they  sauntered 
slowly  up  the  street,  "  you  did  not 
come  over  yesterday,  how  was  that  ?  I 
was  expecting  you,  and  I'm  sure  Effie 
was." 

"  Oh,  well,"  answered  Ned,  "  I  had  so 
many  people  to  see  at  home,  and  the 
governor  kept  me  so  late,  I  thought  I 
would  just  ride  over  early  to-day.  And 
how  is  Effie  ?  "  he  went  on. 

''  Oh,  flourishing,"  said  Dick ;  "  but  I'm 
glad  I've  met  you.  I  have  not  talked  much 
to  her — I  mean  about  you.     She  is  sure  to 
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be  rather  nervous,  what  with  your  coining 
and  all,  to-day." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ned,  **  the  infliction  she 
suffers  from  must  be  very  hard  to  bear.  I 
am  ready  to  go  on,  you  know,  Dick  ;  but  it 
will  make  a  very  great  diff'erence  to  me." 

''  Stop  there  ! "  broke  in  his  companion, 
"don't  think  for  a  moment  that  any  of  us 
would  wish  to  bind  you  to  this  engagement. 
I  can  answer  for  my  sister  there  ;  as  for 
myself,  heaven  forbid  you  should  go  into 
this  affair  half  hearted.  It  certainly  does, 
as  you  say,  make  a  very  great  difference 
to  you.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  con- 
templated this  before." 

(What  from  his  ignorance  of  his  sister's 
letter,  the  fact  she  had  not  confided  her 
views  and  opinions  to  him,  and,  above  all, 
her  recent  recovery,  Dick  had  not  weighed 
the  question  at  all.) 

"  But  don't  let  us  go  in  yet,"  he  added, 
and  he  turned  towards  the  garden  and  the 
stables  instead  of  the  house. 

"  Come,  I  won't  think  the  worse  of  you, 
Ned,"  he  went  on.  "  You  hesitate,  you 
think  the  risk  too  great — tell  me  the 
truth."     Both  stopped ;   Ned   coloured  up, 
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but  did  not  speak.  "  Then  be  it  so,"  said 
Dick,  placing  his  hand  in  a  kindly  way 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  Don't  think  I  blame 
you,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  Effie  won't 
when  I  tell  her.  Will  you  stay  for 
lunch  ? "  Dick  could  not  well  forego  the 
offer.  And  then,  as  Borthwick  blurted  out 
some  excuse,  *'  Better  not,  perhaps,  to-day. 
I'll  make  it  all  right  for  you  with  Effie  ; " 
and  as  he  drove  away,  ''Good-bye.  I'll 
ride  over  to-morrow  myself.  I'll  be  with 
you  for  the  function,  and  no  mistake." 

If  Ned  Borthwick  could  have  heard  the 
little  exclamation  with  which  Miss  Mac- 
Donald  greeted  her  brother,  and  called  him 
up,  as  he  passed  by  on  the  terrace  under- 
neath the  windows,  he  would  have  been 
astonished. 

For  it  had  penetrated  from  the  stables 
to  the  servants'  hall,  and  thence,  through  her 
little  maid,  to  Effie's  ears,  that  Mr  Borthwick 
had  arrived,  and  was  walking  about  with  Dick. 
**But  he's  got  to  look  thin  and  browner, 
and  more  manly  somehow,"  Maggie  added. 

Dick  entered  the  drawing-room  believing 
he  had  something  of  a  task  before  him,  not 
quite  sure  of  the  light  in  which  she  would 
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regard  the  defection  of  her  lover.  Whether 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  comfort  and 
console  her,  or  whether  she  would  feel  sore 
and  wounded  only,  it  all  depended  on 
whether  she  loved  him  deeply  or  not. 

"  I  never  was  a  lady's  man,  and  don't 
understand  their  ways  ;  however,  here  goes," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  opened  the  door. 
But  his  sister  put  him  at  his  ease  at  once, 
for,  having  already  perceived  that  he  was 
unaccompanied  by  Ned,  it  needed  just  a 
glance  at  the  troubled  expression  on  Dick's 
always  tell  -  tale  countenance,  for  her  to 
gather  the  result  of  their  conversation.  So 
she  commenced, — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  wanting  to  tell 
me,  and  see  you  are  afraid  of  wounding  my 
feelings,  but  you  need  not  mind — you 
want  to  break  it  to  me  that  Ned  is  unwill- 
ing to  be  tied  to  a  wife  who  can  only  speak 
in  a  whisper.  You  dear  old  boy,  don't  you 
see  now  why  I  would  not  have  you  tell  him 
or  anyone  yet,  and  not  for  a  little  while 
longer  either ;  I  must  recover  my  voice  in 
Scotland  next  week,  and  come  back  cured." 

"But,  Etiie,  little  woman,  is  this  quite, 
you  know,  quite  fair  ?  " 
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"  Well,  no,  in  one  way  not ;  but,  you  see, 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  if  he  really  and  truly 
loved  me.  If  he  had,  I  would  have  been  very 
grieved,  but  now  it  does  not  so  much  matter." 

"  Why,  Effie,  I  don't  see  ?  " 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  secret.  You  know  I 
was  only  fond  of  him — liked  him,  I  mean,  in 
a  way — but  when  I  found  myself  positively 
ensrao^ed  to  him,  I  felt  I  could  not  orive  him 
the  love  a  wife  ought  to  give  her  husband. 
I  was  very  unhappy  about  it,  but  it  was 
borne  in  more  strongly  upon  me  every  day ; 
and,  Dick,  you  would  not  have  had  me 
marry  him  with  this  feeling  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  Dick. 

"  So  I  just  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  the 
exact  truth.  I  am  sure  I  was  right,  Dick, 
and  that  father  would  never  have  urged  me 
to  it ;  and  it  seems  he  never  got  the  letter." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  were,  Effie  ;  but  let 
me  see,  of  course  you  won't  go  over  to- 
morrow, and  it's  a  little  bit  awkward  for 
me  too,  but  I  must  just  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter.  What  shall  I  say  to  Ned  ?  Don't 
you  think  you  had  l^etter  write  yourself?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  then  he  can  say  I  jilted  him." 
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"  Oh,  Effie  !  " 

"  Well,  Dick,  you  know  in  point  of  fact 
I  did,  and  at  anyrate  now  he  will  be  able 
to  exonerate  himself. 

"  And  suppose  he  had  come  in  straight,  my 
pretty  sister,  how  would  you  have  fared  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  need  not  suppose  it,  Dick  ; 
but  you  may  be  certain  any  woman  would 
have  conve^^ed  her  mind  to  him  at  once  by 
her  manner." 

"  Without  a  word,  Effie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  without  so  much  as  a  word  ;  but 
I  am  very  glad  he  will  not  be  disconsolate, 
and  you  will  give  him  my  note  the  momeilt 
you  arrive." 

"  Yes,  rather  ;  it  will  save  explanations." 

As  Ned  returned  up  the  avenue,  his  father 
was  sauntering  about  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  he  shaded  his  eyes  for  a  long 
time  with  his  hands  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
his  son,  and  then  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  him  that  the  match  must  have  indeed 
been  broken  off. 

"  Ned,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came 
up  and  dismounted  beside  him,  "  I  see  it 
all ;  I  am  very  sorry.  What  did  she  say — 
I  mean,  what  happened  ?     You  saw  her  ?  " 
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"No,  father,  I  did  not,"  answered  Ned. 

*'  Then  tell  me  what  occurred,  and  why 
you  are  back  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Just  this,  I  met  Dick  at  the  forge,  and 
walked  up  with  him  to  the  stables,  and  he 
put  it  to  me  straight  whether — in  fact — 
whether,  I  mean,  her  infirmity  made  any 
difference  to  my  feelings,  my  view  of  our 
engagement.  I  had  told  him  it  did  not, 
and  that  I  was  ready  to  abide  by  it ;  but 
somehow  he  saw  it  did,  and  you  know  it 
must,  father.  I  forget  exactly  what  ho 
said,  but  he  was  very  kind  about  it — you 
know  what  a  good  fellow  he  is.  He  is 
coming  over  here  to-morrow,  and  he  im- 
pressed it  on  me  that  neither  he  nor  Effie 
would  dream  of  asking  me  to  stand  by  it." 

"  They  would  naturally  give  you  your 
choice,  but  somehow,  my  boy — I  can't  help 
it,  I  may  be  antiquated — but  it  would  have 
made  me  happier  if  you  had  rather  insisted 
upon  carrying  it  out ;  however,  don't  think 
for  a  moment  I  wish  to  upbraid  you — no, 
no,  my  boy.  And  now,"  linking  his  arm  in 
his,  "  let  us  go  in  ;  I  will  not  refer  to  it 
again." 


CHAPTEE   XV. 

AT     LAST. 

Harry  Kingscote  found  his  way  to  the 
Borthwicks',  as  had  been  arranged  on  the 
morning  of  the  festivities.  A  numerous 
party  had  already  been  got  together  there 
at  short  notice  ;  more  were  to  drive  over 
for  lunch,  see  the  presentation,  and  hear  the 
speeches  in  the  afternoon.  Later  there 
was  to  be  a  dinner  to  the  tenantry,  and,  of 
course,  more  speeches. 

Ned  Borthwick  was  much  exercised  over 
this  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  had 
secluded  himself  a  good  deal  during  the 
forenoon  in  his  father's  study  devising  a 
suitable  answer  to  the  written  address,  and 
rehearsing  the  very  many  speeches  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  during  the  day. 
VOL.  IL  K 
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Shortly  after  one  o'clock  barouches  and 
landaus,  wagonettes  and  dog-carts,  and  in 
greater  numbers  Irish  jaunting-cars,  are  seen 
driving  up  in  one  perpetual  stream. 

Here  is  paterfamilias  who  has  tooled  the 
wagonette  himself,  the  inside  of  which  is 
crammed  with  younger  members  of  the 
family,  delighting  in  the  prospect  of  a  free 
hand  at  the  sumptuous  luncheon-table,  while 
the  governor  is  more  than  anxious  about 
obtaining  stabling  for  the  pair  of  bays 
that  have  brought  them  along  so  well. 
There  is  young  Eathdonald  from  the  de- 
tachment at  Newtownbrady,  who  is  less 
concerned  than  his  servant  as  to  where  he 
may  find  room  for  his  thoroughbred,  as  he 
tosses  him  the  reins,  and  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  and  statement  that  the  stables 
are  all  full,  responds,  "  Oh,  don't  bother 
me  ;  just  get  in  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
farmhouses  near."  The  neighbouring  M.P. 
drives  a  coach,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
seats  behind  him  would  compare  not  un- 
favourably with  those  you  might  see  in  a 
similar  position  at  a  meet  of  the  Four-in- 
hand  Club  ;  not  so  the  coach  itself,  which  is 
antiquated  in  form  and  shape,  or  the  horses. 
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which,  though  they  match  in  colour,  lack 
the  style  of  the  leaders,  the  substance  and 
quality  of  the  wheelers  that  start  from  the 
Powder  Magazine. 

The  drivers  of  hired  cars  and  hack  convey- 
ances find  grass  for  their  horses,  and  shelter 
beneath  the  trees  that  shade  the  avenue. 

Mr  Borthwick  scrutinises  the  various 
arrivals  as  they  drive  up,  and  rushes  out, 
spider-like,  from  the  porch  to  give  them  a 
shake  of  the  hands  and  a  hearty  welcome. 
He  is  dressed  to-day  in  the  blue  frock 
coat  and  silk  coloured  tie  he  has  worn  at 
weddings  and  upon  state  occasions  these 
many  years — they  almost  look  out  of  place 
amidst  the  surroundings. 

Luncheon  is  soon  announced,  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  is  drowned  by  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  popping 
of  champagne  corks,  while  justice  is  amply 
meted  out  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  menu. 

But  with  the  sweets  and  fruit  there  is 
something  of  a  pause,  and  as  usual  some 
old  gentleman  rises  unbidden,  '*  as  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  of  the  family,"  and  asks 
them  to  join  in  drinking  to  the  safe  return 
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of  the  gallant  young  officer  present  among 
them,  of  whom  he  prophesies  greater  suc- 
cesses in  his  career  ;  he  deprecates  any 
desire  to  forestall  the  prearranged  speeches 
for  the  afternoon,  yet  does  so  most  effectu- 
ally ;  and  amidst  a  babel  of  voices  and 
much  cheering,  Ned  manages  a  little  speech 
without  traversing  much  of  the  ground 
he  will  have  to  occupy  later.  Dick 
MacDonald  has  slipt  into  a  vacant  place 
near  the  host,  after  the  others  have  taken 
their  seats,  and  given  Ned  the  note  as  he 
passed  him  ;  while  the  fact  that  his  sister 
has  not  appeared  in  society  since  her  acci- 
dent, and  a  natural  shyness,  attributed  to 
her  on  other  grounds,  are  held  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  her  absence. 

After  the  party  had  dispersed  from  lunch, 
and  before  the  more  important  proceedings 
of  the  day  wxre  inaugurated,  Harry  Kings- 
cote  found  time  for  a  chat,  and  to  saunter 
round  the  grounds  with  his  friend. 

*'  You  did  that  uncommonly  well,"  said 
he ;  "  you  said  just  enough,  and  not  too 
much.  There  was  no  allusion  to  the  bride 
and  your  approaching  marriage,  I  noticed. 
I  suppose  all  that  is  to  come." 
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"  AVell,  it  was  only  by  chance  at  lunch," 
said  Borthwick ;  "  and  I  am  thankful  to 
say  they  have  omitted  it  in  the  address 
as  well.  My  father  managed  that  this 
morning." 

"No!  Thankful,  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  his  companion. 

"  Oh,  well,  the  fact  is  just  this,  our  en- 
gagement is  off." 

''What!  altogether?" 

"Yes,  altogether." 

"  No  !  but  why  ? "  asked  Harry,  looking 
at  Ned  with  astonishment. 

•*  The  reason  is  simply  this,  Effie  bad 
made  up  her  mind  she  could  not  marry  me, 
and  had  even  written  out  to  Ekowe  to  that 
effect.  I  never  got  the  letter,  but  I  saw 
Dick  yesterday,  and  have  received  another 
note  from  her  to-day ;  our  engagement  is 
quite  broken  off." 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  "  was  all  Harry  found  to  say  ; 
but  his  thoughts  were  with  Effie  there, 
alone,  free,  and  that  he  was  only  a  few 
miles  off,  and  an  overwhelming  desire 
seized  upon  him  to  see  her,  if  only  to  tell 
her  how  he  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
affliction ;    and   if    she    looked    kindly    on 
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him — but  no,  he  had  put  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  her  affection,  he  had  forfeited 
even  her  esteem ;  but  anyhow  he  would 
ride  over.  And  turning  to  Ned  in  a  casual 
and  guileless  manner  he  began, — 

"  Let  me  see,  the  crowd  and  the  speechi- 
fying will  be  in  front  of  the  house,  won't 
it?  Before  it's  all  over,  may  I  take  out 
one  of  your  horses  for  a  spin  ?  " 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Ned;  "a  trot 
up  and  down  the  hills,  or  a  good  gallo]^ 
somewhere,  will  do  you  good  after  that 
lunch.  I  must  be  off  and  prepare  for  the 
ordeal  now  ;  ta-ta  till  dinner  time." 

When  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  tenantry 
had  converged  towards  the  platform,  and 
the  speeches  had  commenced,  Harry  got 
hold  of  one  of  the  grooms,  and  ordered  him 
to  saddle  Ned's  hunter,  and  fasten  him  up, 
with  the  pillar  chains  ready,  as  he  was 
going  for  a  canter  shortly.  Then  as  soon 
as  he  could  escape  unobserved  he  mounted, 
and  making  his  way  out  by  the  back 
avenue,  gained  the  Carrickmanon  road,  and 
there,  what  with  cantering  fast  where  the 
ground  allowed  it,  and  long  steady  trots, 
was  not  long  in  covering  the  dreary  distance 
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which    lay    between    him    and    the    castle 
stables. 

**  Let  me  think,"  said  he,  as  he  entered 
the  little   garden  gate,  and  was    about   to 
proceed    up    the    narrow  laurel  lined  walk 
to  the  house,    "  shall   I  go   in  straight,   or 
have     a    turn     round     the     garden    first  ? 
Very    likely    she    is    about    the    grounds. 
Not  more  than  four  o'clock  yet,"  he  said  ; 
and  with    this    he  made    a    detour    to    his 
right,   through  the  yew  tree   garden.     She 
was  not  there.     He  could  see  the  terraces 
from  where   he    stood,   and    into  the  little 
tea-house   there ;    it   was    vacant   and    de- 
serted.      Nor,    as    he    passed    through    the 
brown    and    bare -looking    kitchen    garden, 
did   the  flutter  of  a  dress  catch    his    eye. 
Could   she   be    on   the    "  lady's   walk "    by 
the   little    orchard   lake?      He  would   see. 
So,   threading   his    way   in    that    direction, 
past   vineyards    and    hot  -  beds    and    nur- 
series,   he    found    himself   at    the    door    of 
an    ancient    summer-house,    connected    by 
a  short  grass  path  with  the  "  lady's  walk." 
The  door  was  open.      Curiosity,   the  hope 
that    perhaps    he    might   find    a    glove,    a 
book,  a  riband,   something  that  would   re- 
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mind  him  of  her,  or  which  he  might  con- 
vey thence  away,  prompted  him  to  enter  ; 
and  the  desire  to  commit  to  memory  the 
few  quaint  lines,  almost  illegible  now  upon 
its  walls,  kept  him  absorbed  for  several 
minutes,  till  turning  suddenly  he  saw 
there,  standing  in  the  doorway,  Effie  Mac- 
Donald.  And  the  love  he  had  always 
felt  for  her,  and  now  more  strongly  than 
ever,  found  vent  in  the  cry  of  "  Effie, 
Effie!" 

Love  shone  in  his  face,  love  spoke  in 
the  tones  of  his  cry  ;  and  there  was  a 
quiver  about  her  mouth,  a  look,  too,  in 
her  eyes  that  did  not  forbid  him  to  come 
forward,  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to  kiss 
her  again  and  again,  on  cheek  and  mouth 
and  lips,  and  hold  her  hands  in  his,  and 
look  into  her  face.  Then,  standing  a  little 
aloof  from  her,  he  went  on, — 

"  Oh,  Effie,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  ; 
I  am  not  fit  to  worship  you  at  a  distance. 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  and  let  the 
past  be  blotted  out  ?  Effie,  I  have  al- 
ways really  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
loved  you,  you  only,  even  when  I  was 
most   wicked    and    unworthy ;    but   if  you 
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will  only  trust  me,  Effie,  God  knows  I  will 
always  love  you,  devote  my  life  to  you." 

And  Effie,  as  she  came  up  close  and 
took  his  hand  again  in  hers,  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  sweet  and  loving  eyes, 
just  whispered  in  her  low  faint  tones, — 

"  I  will  trust  you,  Harry,  my  own 
brave  Harry." 

But  later,  as  they  sat  in  the  little  summer- 
house,  and  Effie's  lips  were  not  very  far 
off  her  lover's  ears,  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  her  call  his  name  into  them  in 
her  own  and  natural  voice.  He  might 
have  started,  but  there  was  an  arm  sonie- 
where  that  kept  him  tightly  in  his  place, 
and  Effie  went  on,  speaking  no  longer  in 
a  whisper, — 

"  Yes,  my  own  darling  Harry,  I  have  re- 
covered my  speech ;  and  would  you  really, 
really  and  truly,  have  married  me  if  I  could 
have  only  whispered  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  would  have,  dearest," 
answered  Harry,  and  sealed  that  con- 
tingency with  his  lips. 

Long  did  they  sit  in  that  ancient  summer- 
house,  and  might  have  sat  much  longer,  had 
not  the  stalwart  form  of  Dick  MacDonald 
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loomed  in  sight,  and  his  great  cheery  voice 
restored  them  to  sublunary  matters. 

The  scene  before  him  required  no  in- 
terpreter. So  after  kissing  his  sister,  and 
wishing  Harry  joy,  he  chaffed  the  latter 
on  the  masterly  retreat  he  had  effected,  and 
his  expeditious  flight. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  though,"  he  said 
with  a  chuckle,  "Ned  won't  thank  you  for 
bucketing  his  hunter  along  the  roads  at 
this  time  of  year  ;  he's  in  no  condition.  I 
saw  him  in  the  stable  just  now,  and  I've 
had  him  attended  to." 

"  How  your  mind  does  run  on  horses, 
Dick,"  said  Effie. 

"  Well,  suppose  he  has  taken  cold,  or 
inflammation  or  something,  Ned  won't  be 
inclined  to  think  the  journey  over  here  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  ruining  the  horse  ; 
but  come,  this  oratory  to  -  day  was  very 
dry  work,  and  after  my  ride,  what  say 
you  to  tea  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly ;  we'll  just  go  in  and 
have  it  before  Harry  starts,"  answered  Effie. 

"  Harry,  I  suppose  you'll  get  into  Bally- 
halbert  by  the  back  way,  and  never  say 
where  you've  been,"  observed  Dick. 
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•''  Yes,  by  the  back  avenue,  Dick,  just 
after  they're  gone  up  to  dress  for  dinner  ; 
and  Effie  and  I  have  settled  it  between  us, 
that  her  recovery  is  not  to  be  given  out  till 
we  are  in  Scotland." 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Effie,  with  forefinger 
on  her  lip  in  a  quizzical  manner. 

''  And  we'll  launch  the  intelligence  that 
will  startle  the  county  from  Scotland," 
Dick  rejoined. 

"  Not  both  bits  of  news  at  once,"  said 
Effie. 

*'  Oh,  no,  not  quite ;  one  report  at  a 
time;  I  am  with  you  there,"  concluded 
Dick. 

Harry  returned  at  a  much  slower  pace, 
and  without  unfairly  taxing  the  summer 
condition  of  Borthwick's  hunter.  Now  and 
then,  in  fact,  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the 
steed,  while  his  thoughts  were  lost  in  the 
most  delightful  of  reveries. 

Most  of  the  party  had  retired  to  dress  for 
dinner,  but  he  came  across  Ned  Borthwick 
in  the  hall,  who  rallied  him  upon  the  length 
of  his  ride  and  the  way  he  had  shirked  the 
speeches. 
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"  You  must  have  gone  off  early,  I  could 
not  see  you  anywhere,"  he  said ;  "  and 
where  on  earth  did  you  take  the  old 
horse  to  ? " 

"  Oh,  over  there,  and  through  the 
demesne,"  answered  Harry,  pointing  in  the 
vague  kind  of  way  the  O'Mulligan  did 
when  interrogated  as  to  his  residence,  "  and 
I  walked  a  good  bit  coming  home.  I  con- 
clude the  imposing  ceremonies  went  off  all 
right  ?  I  saw  the  commencement,  you 
know." 

"  All  went  olF  without  a  hitch,  except 
that  I  repeated  myself  a  bit.  They  were 
looking  for  you  everywhere,  to  get  up  and 
return  thanks  for  the  army  in  glowing 
language,  and  you  could  not  be  found ;  but 
I  did  not  betray  you." 

Nor  did  Harry  give  himself  away,  not 
even  in  the  smoking-room  that  night,  where 
he  and  Ned  sat  into  the  smaller  hours  over 
their  tobacco  and  whisky  and  soda.  He 
only  went  so  far  as  intimating  that  he  must 
cut  his  visit  shorter  than  he  intended, 
saying  he  had  now  decided  to  leave  for 
Scotland  on  the  Thursday,  and  stay  about 
a  fortnight  there. 
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And  no  pleasanter  fortnight  did  Harry 
ever  spend  than  that  one  in  Argyleshire. 
How  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  little  strolls 
before  breakfast  about  the  grounds,  with 
Effie  looking  quite  Scotch  in  her  Harris 
tweed  and  Tam-o'-Shanter,  while  love  and 
happiness  added  to  the  charm  of  her  ex- 
pression. How  delightful,  amidst  wild 
scenery  of  mountain  and  of  lake,  were  the 
tramp  and  shooting  over  the  neighbouring 
hills,  the  expeditions  in  the  little  steam 
launch  on  Loch  Awe,  with  tea  on  board ; 
the  picnics  up  the  river,  when  he  and  Effie 
together  made  futile  efforts  to  secure  the 
wily  salmon,  whose  escape  was  no  doubt 
aided  by  their  inattention  and  suppressed 
but  happy  laughter ;  and  the  evenings 
lively  with  pipes  and  reels,  how  well  he 
recollected  them  !  Effie  had  looked  forward 
to  a  marriage  in  the  village  church.  She  had 
pictured  to  herself  the  scene,  the  crowds  of 
well-known  faces,  the  dear  old  rector,  the 
flowers  strewn  by  her  Sunday  school  class, 
and  the  drive  back  through  the  courtyard 
with  Harry  by  her  side.  But  it  was 
thought  a  better  arrangement  for  the 
wedding  to  take  place  in  London. 
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"  I  must  go  there  anyway  to  get  my 
trousseau''  said  Effie  ;  "  and  now  that  your 
corps  has  gone  to  ShornclifFe  you  can  come 
up  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays." 

*'  And  sometimes  from  Tuesdays  to 
Thursdays,"  suggested  Harry. 

"  That  will  be  nice  ;  and  you  don't  mind 
shopping  ? " 

"Not  with  you,  Effie." 

"Very  well,  I  will  let  you  off  easy,  and 
devote  myself  to  it  the  other  four  days, 
while  you  are  away  ;  and  it's  quite  certain 
we  don't  go  to  India  this  year  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  lie  at  Shorncliffe  a  year, 
possibly  two ;  it  depends  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  K.  D.  G.'s,  and  Inniskillings." 

"It  is  really  good  of  the  W.  0.  to  keep 
us  here  another  year;  and  we  can  go  straight 
to  Paris  and  Cannes,  when  you  get  your  long- 
leave." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan,  darling. 
But,  Effie,  are  our  approaching  nuptials,  as 
the  papers  term  them,  announced  yet  ? " 

"  Not  yet,  Harry  ;  but  they  will  be  in  a 
day  or  two,  before  we  go  to  London.  Of 
course  our  engagement  is  an  open  secret 
here,   and   Dick  was   quite  right  in  giving 
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the  public  one  piece  of  startling  intelligence 
at  a  time." 

So  Harry  Kingscote  and  Effie  MacDonald 
were  quietly  married  at  St  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  in  the  early  days  of  November,  and 
the  wedding  attended  only  by  relations  and 
intimate  friends.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme re  the  trip  to  Paris  and  Cannes 
was  also  duly  carried  out. 


CHAPTEK   XVI. 

IN   THE    OLD   SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Four  full  years  have  passed  since  the 
curtain  dropped  on  Effie's  marriage ;  let 
us  see  how  the  various  characters,  whose 
fortunes  we  have  hitherto  followed,  have 
fared. 

And,  first  of  all,  Ned  Borthwick  has 
further  distinguished  himself  in  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  ;  he  is  getting  high  up  the 
list  of  captains,  and  though  still  a  bachelor, 
there  are  rumours  of  an  alliance  between 
him  and  a  lady  who  to  her  other  charms 
adds  that  of  rank  and  unexceptional 
position. 

Regarding    Mrs     Falkner,    we    were    in 
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Cannes  last  winter  during  the  carnival, 
and  overheard  the  followino;  conversation 
between  two  British  tourists  at  the  Mont 
Fleuri  Hotel. 

Said  one,  *'  Have  you  seen  a  strikingly 
handsome  and  well-dressed  woman,  driving 
a  smart  pair  of  ponies  all  over  the  place, 
the  last  few  days  ?  " 

'*  Alone  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

*'  No,  with  a  bearded,  dark-looking, 
middle-aged  man." 

**Is  she  English  or  American?  Has  she 
got  a  history  ?  " 

A  garbled  version  of  her  past  and 
present  was  the  reply,  in  which  fact  and 
fiction  were  fully  mingled. 

We  could  have  enlightened  them.  Strath- 
alien,  though  he  possessed  a  princely  allow- 
ance from  his  father,  was,  nevertheless, 
beholden  to  him  for  the  sums  he  expended  ; 
moreover,  the  family  states  were  unentailed. 
That  the  heir  to  an  earldom,  with  brothers 
and  sisters  living,  should  bring  a  soiled  dove 
into  the  family  was  considered  a  monstrous 
and  intolerable  proceeding,  even  if  he  were 
exiled  from  the  paternal  mansion ;  so  the 
old  Earl  of  Claymore  took  the  matter  seri- 
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ously  in  hand,  Strathallen  was  personally 
interviewed,  and  a  cordon  of  brothers,  soli- 
citors, and  detectives  drawn  round  him,  to 
see  that  he  did  not  commit  the  fatal  and 
irretrievable  act  of  matrimony. 

Delay  having  been  first  bargained  for, 
deeds  were  submitted  to  him  in  black  and 
white,  and  a  compromise  at  length  arrived 
at.  He  w^as  in  fact  bought  ofi';  so  much 
down,  so  much  in  settlement  contingent 
on  his  conduct.  He  could  not  stand  the 
supervision  exercised  over  his  move- 
ments, the  interviews  and  the  sight  of 
the  unsigned  documents,  and  he  was 
finally  glad  to  yield,  take  the  reversion 
of  a  neighbouring  pack  of  hounds,  and 
avoiding  the  gay  metropolis,  shine  forth 
as  an  M.  F.  H. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Doctor  Kennedy 
stepped  into  the  breach.  He  began  by 
lecturing  Mrs  Falkner  as  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the 
downward  and  disastrous  course  she  was 
pursuing  —  one  that  had  ostracised  her 
even  now  from  the  outer  fringes  of  good 
society  in  London. 

But  he   impressed  upon   her   that,   with 
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her  looks  and  abilities,  her  private  fortune 
and  fascination,  there  was  still  a  very  large 
section  of  society  open  to  her  abroad,  and 
into  this  she  might  obtain  access,  but  as 
a  married  woman  only — this  the  sole  con- 
dition. 

And  having  bidden  her  look  upon  the 
infelicitous  picture  of  her  failure,  he  drew 
in  hopeful  colours  another  of  the  life  she 
might  yet  realise,  and  the  joyous  existence 
she  might  still  attain  to  abroad  on  the 
aforesaid  condition  only. 

Then  taking  her  hand  with  something  of 
the  father  as  well  as  of  the  lover  in  His 
manner,  he  proceeded  somewhat  in  this 
fashion, — 

''  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs  Falkner,  having 
known  you,  I  may  say,  from  childhood,  and 
been,  as  you  are  too  well  aware,  one  of  your 
ancient  admirers,  I  may  say  lovers,  I  will 
only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  question,  not 
from  a  sentimental  but  a  practical  point  of 
view.  Here  am  I  who  can  give  you  pro- 
tection, care,  and  an  entree  into  society 
abroad ;  you  are  a  woman  who  cannot 
exist  without  admiration,  love,  and  sym- 
pathy— all  these  and  more  I  offer  you  ;  you 
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require  guidance  and  support — let  me  be 
your  guide,  your  friend,  your  lover." 

Thus  Doctor  Kennedy  and.  Mrs  Falkner 
contracted  a  marriage  de  convenance, 
nor  in  accepting  him  had  she  one  whit 
deceived  herself  by  his  words.  They  are 
to  be  seen  together  at  the  various  Italian 
and  German  resorts,  and  on  the  whole 
Mrs  Falkner  seems  to  have  grown  more 
staid. 

Harry  and  Eftie  Kingscote  have  returned 
from  India,  both  of  them  bringing  home 
with  them  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
soldiering.  The  former  has  retired  with 
rank  of  captain,  and  they  have  settled 
down  near  his  father's  place  in  Berkshire. 
Effie  is  almost  more  happy  than  she  an- 
ticipated, and  the  maternal  cares  of  a  boy 
and  girl  have  not  detracted  from  her  ap- 
pearance. There  is  even,  if  there  could 
be,  a  sweeter  look  in  her  face  as  she  holds 
the  little  two-year-old  up  for  Harry  to 
kiss,  and  have  his  moustache  pulled  by 
the  baby  fingers. 

They  are  staying  at  present  with  her 
brother  Dick,  at  Carrickmanon  Castle, 
visiting    and    being    visited    by   the    dear 
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old  friends  and  neighbours,  also  giving 
and  receiving  state  banquets. 

Aunt  Bess  devotes  herself  especially  to 
the  little  boy  of  three,  and  as  he  toddles 
by  her  side,  his  hand  in  hers,  she  can 
hardly  stump  along  quick  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  He  has  been  christened 
William,  as  one  of  his  names,  after  her 
brother,  and  she  has  taught  him  already 
to  discriminate  between  the  pictures  of 
that  forgotten  hero  in  and  out  of  uni- 
form. 

Effie  and  ^  Harry  go  about  amongst  the 
villagers  together,  and  tears  come  ialo 
many  honest  eyes,  and  are  wiped  away 
by  the  corners  of  aprons,  when  her  old 
friends  greet  her  again  ;  and  Harry  feels 
the  hearty  grip  of  many  hands,  whose 
owners  entertain  a  warm  affection  towards 
his  wife,  and.  he  is  often  told  "  he  must 
be  very  good  to  her." 

The  house,  the  views,  the  gardens  are 
as  familiar  as  ever  to  Effie,  and  come 
back  to  her  like  old  friends,  but  there  is 
many  a  nook  unexplored  by  Harry  in  his 
former  visit,  and  over  these  he  has  to  be 
personally   conducted   by  his   wife.      There 
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are,  however,  certain  spots  the  recollection 
of  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  his 
memory,  and  the  old-fashioned  summer- 
house  is  one. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  them  there. 

They  are  sitting  side  by  side,  and  their 
talk  has  been  of  that  spring  which  now 
seems  so  many  years  ago  ;  Effie's  accident, 
the  campaign  in  Zululand,  and  her  re- 
covery. The  little  imp  of  three  years  old, 
more  like  his  mother  than  his  father  in  the 
face,  is  tumblinsr  about  and  tuo^mno;  at  the 
riband  of  the  guitar  that  lies  upon  her 
knee,  and  urging  on  her  forcibly  to  sing 
and  play  ;  but  before  she  commences  she 
turns  to  Harry,  and  looking  lovingly  at 
him,  says, — 

"Do  you  know,  Harry,  I  would  like  to 
sing  you  something  I  composed  myself 
that  spring.  I  did  not  put  it  into  words 
then.  I  could  not,  you  know  ;  but  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  there,  for  other 
people  too,  as  well  as  myself.  And,  Harry, 
I  would  not  confess  it,  but  I  know  I  was 
thinking  in  reality  of  you  all  the  time. 
Well,  coming  home  in  the  steamer  one  day, 
just  about    dawn,    when    we    were    gliding 
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quietly  along,  and  I  could  see  the  ripple 
and  the  sunlight  on  the  water  through 
my  cabin  window,  I  put  the  words 
together.  Shall  I  sing  them  to  you 
now  ?  " 

"Yes,  little  wife,  go  on." 

And  she  sang  in  low  sweet  tones  this 
little  song  : — 


Awaiting  the  news  of  the  fight, 

In  the  chill  of  the  lengthened  days  ; 

Awaiting  the  news  of  the  fight, 
With  fevered  and  aching  gaze. 

Ah,  cold  is  the  dawn  of  the  spring. 
And  chill  is  my  heart  as  T  wait 

That  news,  which  the  morrow  may  bring. 
So  fraught  with  my  Harry's  fate. 

Black,  bleak  as  I  look  out  again, 

Blows  the  east  wind,  and  bitter  the  day, 

Pines  the  earth  for  the  warm  rush  of  rain, 
And  touch  of  the  sun-god's  ray. 

In  the  garden  no  songsters  rejoice, 
Not  a  bird's  note  by  ivied  wall, 

While  dried  up  and  choked  is  my  voice, 
And  tears  that  should  blindly  fall. 

Dim  and  dull  with  the  sickening  blight 
Of  suspense  is  my  fainting  life. 

Till  he  comes,  my  sun-god  and  light, 
Safe,  saved  from  the  battle  strife. 
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As  she  finished  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  kissing  them  away,  Harry  said, — 

"My  own  sweet  Effie,  I  can  never  be 
worthy  of  all  your  love." 


THE  END. 
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GOOD  BYE. 

HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

(5th  Edition.) 

FERRERS  COURT. 

(4th  Edition.) 

BUTTONS. 

(6th  Edition.) 

A  LITTLE  FOOL. 

(8th  Edition.) 

MY  POOR  DICK. 

(7th  Edition.)     Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ROOTLES'  CHILDREN. 

(9th  Edition.)  Illustrated  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PUBLISHER. 

"The  much  discussed  question  of  the  relations  between  a  publisher  and  bis 
clients  furnishes  Mr  John  Strange  Winter  with  material  for  one  of  the  brightest 
tales  of  the  season.  Abel  Drinkwater's  autobiograohy  is  written  from  a  humorous 
point  of  view  ;  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  'many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,'  and  in 
the  conversations  of  the  publisher  and  his  too  ingenuous  son,  facts  come  to  light 
that  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  aspirants  to  literary  fame." — Morning  Post, 

MIGNON'S  HUSBAND. 

(llth  Edition.) 
"It  is  a  capital  love  story,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  written  in  a  dashing  style  that 
will  charm  the  most  melancholy  of  readers  into  hearty  enjoyment  of  its  fun." — 
Scotsman. 

THAT  IMP. 

(loth  Edition.) 

"Barrack  lite  is  abandoned  for  the  nonce,  and  the  author  of  'Booties'  Baby' 
introduces  readers  to  a  country  home  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  contaiuirg 
men  and  wotn^n  whose  acquaintanceship  we  can  only  regret  can  never  blossom 
into  friendship." — Whitehall  Review. 

•'This  charming  little  hook  is  bright  and  breezy, and  has  the  ring  of  supreme 
truth  about  it." — Vani'v  Fair. 

MIGNON'S  SECRET. 

(14th  Edition.) 
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humour,  and  pathos." — Academy. 

"  By  publishing  '  On  March,'  Mr  J.  S.  Winter  has  added  another  little  gem  to  his 
well-known  store  of  regimental  sketches.  The  story  is  written  with  humour  and 
a  deal  of  feeling." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

IN    QUARTERS.     (9th  Edition.) 

'"In  Quarters'  is  one  of  those  rattling  tales  of  soldiers'  life  which  the  public 
have  learned  to  thoroughly  appreciate."— T'/ie  Oraphic. 

"  The  author  of '  Booties'  Baby '  gives  us  here  another  story  of  military  life,  which 
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majority  of  some  half-dozen  novelettes  which  the  author  has  submitted  to  the  eyes 
of  railway  bookstall  patronisers."— Z^atV?/  Telegraph. 

"  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  sketches  of  life  in  a  garrison  town,  which 
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Saturday  Review. 
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A  SIEGE  BABY. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.     (4th  Edition.) 

"  The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  this  new  sheaf  of  stories  by  the  popular  author 
of  '  Booties' Baby  '  is  a  very  touching  and  pathetic  one.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  other 
stories,  the  one  entitled  *  Out  of  the  Mists'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  written,  although 
the  tale  of  true  love  it  embodies  comes  to  a  most  melancholy  ending."— Cown^y 
Gentleman. 

BEAUTIFUL    JIM.     (6th  Edition.) 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
MRS    BOB.     (5th  Edition.) 

Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
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A  HOMBURG  BEAUTY.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
MATRON  OR  MAID?     Cloth,  2s.  6d.     (2d  Edition.) 

Also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
LANDING  A  PRIZE.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.     (4th  Edition.) 

Also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
OUR    FRIENDS    IN     THE    HUNTING     FIELD. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
A  CRACK  COUNTY.      (5th  Edition.)      Cloth  gilt, 

2s.  6d. ;  also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
THE    GIRL    IN    THE    BROWN    HABIT.      Cloth 

gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s.  (6th  Edition.) 
" '  Nell  Fitzgerald '  is  an  irreproachable  heroine,  full  of  gentle 
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KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.^  Pic- 
ture Boards,  2s.     (7th  Edition.) 

*'  It  is  in  truth  a  very  good  love  story  set  in  a  framework  of  hounds 
and  horses,  but  one  that  could  be  read  with  pleasure  independently  of 
any  such  attractions." — Fortnightly  Review. 
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STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture 
Boards,  2s.     (7th  Edition.) 
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A  REAL  GOOD  THING.     Cloth  gilt,  28.  6d.     Also 
Picture  Boards,  2s.      (7th  Edition.) 
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Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  Picture  Boards,  2s. 
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CURB  AND  SNAFFLE.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
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MRS  LOYETT  CAMERON'S  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


IN  A  GRASS  COUNTRY. 

(A  Story  of  Love  and  Sport.)  (9th  Edition.)  Paper  Covers,  Is, 
"We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  green  covers  of  'In  a  Grass  Country.'  The  three 
heroines  are  charming,  each  in  her  own  way.  It  is  well  sketched,  full  of  character, 
with  sharp  observations  of  men  and  women— not  too  hard  on  anybody— a  clear 
story  carefully  written,  and  therefore  easily  read  .  .  .  recommended." — Punch. 
"  When  the  days  are  short,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  two  to  be  disposed  of  indoors 
before  dressing  time,  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  and  amusing 
novel.  'In  a  Grass  Country'  may  be  said  to  come  under  this  description." — 
Saturday  Review. 

JACK'S  SECRET. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  LOST  WIFE. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  NORTH  COUNTRY  MAID. 

Picture  Boards,  2s. 

A  DEVOUT  LOVER. 

Picture  Boards,  2s.     (3d  Edition.) 

THE  COST  OF  A  LIE.    (2d  Edition.)  • 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

THIS  WICKED  WORLD. 

(4th  Edition.)     Cloth,  2s.  6d.;  also  Picture  Boards,  28. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS  by 

JUSTIN   MCCARTHY,   M.P., 

AND 

MRS  CAMPBELL   PRAED. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE     LADIES'     GALLERY.     (2d   Edition.)     Also  Picture 
Boards,  2s. 

THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS  ;   a   London  Romance  of 

To-day.     (2d  Edition.)     By  the  Authors  of  " The  Eight  Honour- 
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MRS  ALEXANDER'S   M0YEL8, 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


A  FALSE  SCENT.     (3d  Edition.) 

Paper  Covers,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  LIFE  INTEREST.    (3d  Edition.) 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.     Also  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

BY  WOMAN'S  WIT. 

(5th  Edition.)     Picture  Boards,  2s. 

"In  Mrs  Alexander's  tale 

Much  art  she  clearly  shows 
In  keeping  dark  the  mystery 
Until  the  story's  close !  " — Punch.  • 

MONA'S  CHOICE. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.     (4th  Edition.)     Picture  Boards,  2s. 

"  Mrs  Alexander  has  written  a  novel  quite  worthy  of  her  " — Athenxum. 

"  .    .  It  Is  pleasant  and  unaffpcted."—  Saturday  Review. 

"  The  story  is  pleasantly  told, and  some  of  the  subsidiary  characters  are  specially 
good.  Mr  Craig,  Mona's  uncle,  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  truthful  and  humorous  de- 
lineation, and  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  '  Mona's  Choice '  must  be  considered  Mrs 
Alexander's  best  novel." — Spectator. 
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(2d  Edition.) 
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"Every  fresh  piece  of  work  which  'Rita'  publishes,  shows  an  increase  of  power, 
and  a  decided  advance  on  the  last.  The  booklet  contains  some  very  smart  writing 
indeed." — Whitehall  Review. 

THE  SEVENTH  DREAM.     A  Romance. 

"...  is  a  powerful  and  interesting  study  in  weird  effects  of  Action.  It  will 
hold  the  close  attention  of  its  readers  from  first  to  last,  and  keep  them  entertained 
with  changing  sensations  of  wonder." — Scotsman. 
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THIS  WICKED  WORLD. 
THE  COST  OF  A  LIE. 

By  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY,  M.P.,  and 
MRS  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
THE  LADIES'  GALLERY. 
THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS. 

By  MRS  ROBERT  JOCELYN. 
THE  M.F.H.'s  DAUGHTER. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR. 

By  the  Honble.  MRS  FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
DREAM  FACES. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 
THE  MAN  WITH  A  SECRET. 
MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES. 

By  MRS  HUNGERFORD,  Author  of  "MOLLY  BAWN.'^ 
THE  HONOURABLE  MRS  VEREKER. 
A  LIFE'S  REMORSE. 

By  "RITA." 
SHEBA.  I  MISS  KATE. 

By  MRS  ALEXANDER  ERASER. 
DAUGHTERS  OF  BELGRAVIA. 
SHE  CAME  BETWEEN. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN  and  J.  MORAY  BROWN. 
VIOLET  VYVIAN,  M.F.H. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS  and  PERCY  FENDALL. 
A  DAUGHTER'S  SACRIFICE. 
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POPULAR"    NOVELS. 

Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


MRS   BOB.      By    John    Strange   Winter,  Author 

of  ''Beetle.^'  Baby,"  &c.     (5th  Edition.) 

BEAUTIFUL    JIM.      By   the    same   Author.      (6th 
Edition.) 

GARRISON  GOSSIP.     By  the  same  Author.     (4th 
Edition.) 

A    SIEGE    BABY.      By    the    same    Author.      (3d 
Edition.) 

ARMY   SOCIETY;    Or,   Life  in  a   Garrison  Town. 
By  the  same  Author.     (9th  Edition.) 

LONG  ODDS.    By  Hawley  Smart.     (4th  Edition.) 

THE   MASTER   OF   RATHKELLY.     By   Hawley 

Smart.     (5th  Edition.) 

THE  OUTSIDER.  By  Hawley  Smart.  (6th  Edition.) 

A  LIFE  INTEREST.     By  Mrs  Alexander,  Author 
of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  kc.     (3d  Edition.) 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE   BROWN   HABIT.     By  Mrs 

Edward  Kennard,  Author  of  ''  A  Real  Good  Thing," 
"A  Crack  County,"  &c.     (5th  Edition.) 

MATRON  OR   MAID.     By  the  same  Author.     (3d 
Edition.) 

A   REAL  GOOD   THING.      By   the   same   Author. 
(6th  Edition.) 

LANDING  A  PRIZE.     By  the  same  Author.     (5th 
Edition.) 
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POPULAR    NOVELS— Continued. 

KILLED  IN  THE  OPEN.  By  the  same  Author 
(7th  Edition.) 

STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.  By  the  same  Author.  (7th 
Edition.) 

A  CRACK  COUNTY.  By  the  same  Author.  (5th 
Edition.) 

THIS      WICKED     WORLD.        By     Mrs     Lovett 

Cameron.     (4th  Edition.) 

A  DEVOUT   LOVER.     By  the  same  Author.      (3d 

Edition.) 

THE  COST  OF  A  LIE.  By  the  same  Author. 
(2d  Edition) 

A  NORTH  COUNTRY  MAID.     By  the  same  Author. 

TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

SYBIL  ROSS'S  MARRIAGE.  By  F.  C.  Philips  and 
C.  J.  Wills.     (2d  Edition.) 

DAUGHTERS      OF      BELGRAVIA.         By      Mrs 

Alexander  Fraser. 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  "EXCELSIOR."  By 
Bret  Harte,  Author  of  "  Devil's  Ford,"  (fee. 

THE  HONBLE.  MRS  VEREKER.  By  Mrs  Hunger- 
ford.     Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 

MISS  MEPHISTOPHELES.  By  Fergus  Hume, 
Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab."  (4th 
Edition.) 

MY  OWN  CHILD.     By  Florence  Marryat. 

VIOLA  FANSHAWE.    By  Mabel  Collins. 

A    WOMAN'S    FACE.       By    Florence    Warden, 

Author  of  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c. 

THE  RIVAL  PRINCESS.  By  Justin  McCarthy,. 
M.P.,  and  Mrs  Campbell  Praed. 
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ONE  SHILLING  NOVELS, 

In  Paper  Covers,  Is.  ;   Cloth,  Is.  6cZ. 
At  all  Booksellers  and   Jjook.stalls. 


GOOD-BYE.    By  John  Strange  Winter,  Author  of 

"Booties'  Babv,"  &c. 
HE    WENT    FOR    A    SOLDIER.      By   the    same 

Author.     (5th  Edition.) 
FERRERS  COURT.   By  the  same  Author.   (4th  Edit.) 
BUTTONS.      Bv  the  same  Author.     (6th  Edition.) 
A  LITTLE  FOOL.     By  the  same  Author.     (8th  Edit.) 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  NO.  13.     By  Helen  Mathers, 

Author  of  "Cherry  Ripe,"  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye." 
THE  PICCADILLY  PUZZLE.     By  Fergus  Hume, 

Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  &c. 
THE   GENTLEMAN  WHO   VANISHED.      By  the 

same  Author. 
MY   WONDERFUL   WIFE.      A  Study   in   Smoke. 

By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  "A  Romance   of  Two 

Worlds,"  &c.     (2d   Edition.) 
"  PET."     By  Mrs    Hungerford,  Author   of    "  Molly 

Bawn,"  &0-. 
HER  LAST  THROW.     By  the  same  Author. 
A   TROUBLESOME   GIRL.     By  the  same  Author. 

(5th  Edition.) 
A  STRANGE  ENCHANTMENT.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

Author  of  "Devlin  the  B^irb'er,"  (fee. 
A  VERY  YOUNG  COUPLE.     By  the  same  Author. 
THE  PERIL  OF   RICHARD  PARDON.       By   the 

same  Author.     (2d  Edition.) 
EXTENUATING    CIRCUMSTANCES.      By   F.   C. 

Philips,  Author  of  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass,"  &c. 
A  FRENCH  MARRIAGE.     By  the  same  Author. 
A  VAGABOND   LOVER.      By    "  Rita,"  Author   of 

"  The  Mystery  of  a  Turkish  Bath,"  &c. 
A  FAMILY  FAILIiNG.     By  Hawley  Smart. 
A  BLACK  BUSINESS.     By  the  same  Author 
THE  LAST  COUP.     By  the  same  Author.     (8d  Edit.) 
A  FALSE  SCENT.     (3d  Edit.)     By  Mrs  Alexander. 
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ONE   SHILLING  NOYELS-Continued. 
MY  POOR  DICK.     5th  Edition.)    By  John  Strange 
Winter.     (With  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 

HAGEN.) 

BOOTLES'   CHILDREN     (7th  Edition.)     By  John 

Strange  Winter.     (With    Illustrations   by  J.   Ber- 
nard Partridge.) 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A   PUBLISHER.     By 

the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S    HUSBAND.     (11th  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 
THAT  IMP.      (10th  Edition.)    By  the  same  Author. 
MIGNON'S    SECRET.      (i4th    Edition.)      By    the 

same  Author. 
ON  MARCH.     (8th  Edition.)     By  the  same  Author. 
IN  QUARTERS.   (9th  Edition.)  By  the  same  Author. 
A     GLORIOUS      GALLOP.      (2d     Edition.)       By 

Mrs  Edward  Kennard. 
THE  MYSTERY   OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEART.      By 

the  same  Author. 
THE     MYSTERY     OF     A     TURKISH      BATH 

(2d  Edition.)     By  "Rita." 
THE  DOCTOR'S  SECRET.     By  the  same  Author. 

(2d  Edition.) 
THE   SEVENTH   DREAM.     A   Romance.     By   the 

same  Author. 
DEVIL'S  FORD.     By  Bret  Harte. 
TOM'S    WIFE.       By  Lady  Margaret    Majendie, 

Author  of  "  Fascination,"  &c. 
IN    A    GRASS    COUNTRY.     By   Mrs   H.   Lovett 

Cameron.     (9th  Edition.) 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    DOOR    MAT.      By 

Alfred  C.  Calmour,  Author  of  "The  Amber  Heart,"  &c. 

CITY  AND  SUBURBAN.     By  Florence  Warden. 

Author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  &c.    (2d  Edit.) 

MY     SISTER    THE    ACTRESS.      By    Florence 

Mahryat.      (JVew  hjdition.) 

THREE  WOMEN  IN  ONE  BOAT.    By  Constance 
M'Evvi:n. 
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Belotavia: 

A      LONDON      MAGAZINE. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  frees   „    •  •  •  •   „^  -  •  12s. 

Do.       including  the  Summer  Number  and  Christmas 

Annual,      . 14s, 

Elegantly  Bound  Volumes  of  "  Belgravia"  with  Gilt  Edges 
(560  pages),  Price  Is.  6c?.  each.     Now  Ready. 

"  'Belgravia'  begins  the  year  with  a  remarlcable  advance  both  in  its  literature 
and  general  get  up,  and  gives  promise  of  the  well-deserved  return  of  its  old 
popularity." — Life. 

"  'Belgravia'  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  of  all  the  monthlies 
which  supply  their  readers  with  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Its  fiction  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  its  shorter  sketches  and  stories  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  with 
scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  wholo  of  them  " — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

"'  Belgravia'  keeps  up  the  character  for  originality  which  it  has  held  so  long." — 
Blackburn  Times. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR    OF    "BELGRAVIA," 
c/0  F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.O. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Xonbon    Society. 

ESTABLISHED   1862. 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

Of  Light  and  Amusing  Literature  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  Day. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Twelve  Months  (post  free) ^  .         12s. 

Do.  including,   the    Summer  Number   and    the 

Christmas  Number,         ....  14s. 

Handsomely  Bound  Volumes  of  "  London  Society,"  tvith  Gilt  Edges 
(780  pages)  Frice  10s.  6d.  each.     Now  Ready. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE   PRESS. 

"Readers  who  lilje  to  be  amused  should  talje  in  '  London  Society.'  .  .  'London 
Society  '  is  a  good  shilling's  worth  "—Ladies'  Pictorial. 

"This  attractive  magazine  is  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of 
its  light  literature."— PwiZ/c  Vpimun. 

"  Full  of  the  light  and  amusing  liieramre  it  professes  to  supply."— LzYerary  World. 

"  It  is  bright,  interesting,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  light  and  amusing  literature.  It 
is  ably  conducted,  and  should  enjoy  an  ever-increasing  circulation."— C'raw^Aam 
Times.  . 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE   EDITOR   OF   ''LONDON   SOCIETY," 
c/o  F.  V:  WHITE  &  CO.,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
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